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THE CLUB SURGEON. 


Patt Matt, your London street of palaces, 
| does not contain my Club. I have incurred 
| norisk of being pitched out of window at the 
| Carlton Club. I have never dined at the 
Reform Olub. My Club is in the provinces, 
| No doubt it is a very poor affair; and I was a 
great blockhead to look forward, as I once did, 
| to the day when I should be ballotted for by its 
' members. I am surgeon to my Club. I re- 
ceive from it half-yearly pence, and pay to it 
daily labour. Every one may have heard of 
the Army and Navy Club, the University 
| Club, the Travellers’ Club; but there are 
many, I dare say, who know nothing of the 
| Country Surgeon’s Club. Most surgeons and 
| apothecaries in the country know of it, how- 
| ever, well enough. It is one of a strong suit 
| of Clubs held by the provincial medical world ; 
| held very good-humouredly, although not 
|| trumps, by men who are ever ready to put 
| forth their skill, and play—indeed I must 
| spoil the parallel to say here—to work, 
| and to work hard; for love as often as for 
| money. 

| No idlers at a window in St. James’s can 
| lounge better than the members of my Club 
| do,on a Monday. The members of my Club 
| smoke often, and dine occasionally at their 
Club-house. They ballot for new members, 
they are particular about their rules, and 
enforce them by means of a committee. Most 
| of the members dress strictly according to 
| the fashion of the place in which they live, 
| wearing, over their other clothes, a kind of 
| flannel petticoat. We have a majority and a 
minority among the members of that parti- 
cular specimen of the Country Surgeon’s Club 
with which I am connected. The majority 
consists of colliers smutted with black who 
work every day (except Monday), the mi- 
nority, of potters who work all day smutted 
white. But in the Club all members frater- 
nise: the black man and the white are 
brothers. 

Brothers all of us in a peculiar sense, and 
having brethren in all parts of England able 
to identify us by the mystic nature of our 

asp; or, if more be necessary, by a few caba- 
istic words and signs, which we have sworn 
not to reveal to strangers ; for my Club isa 
stout branch from the stem of the Ancient 
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Order of Woodmen, tracing our genealogy 
very far back through Robin Hood. Clubs ot 
this kind are established, it is well known, as 
Friendly societies ; and the member, in con- 
sideration of regular payments during health, 
is entitled to a weekly allowance during sick- 
ness, to gratuitous medical assistance, to a fixed 
allowance for funeral expenses, and to other 
advantages. Some of the largest Clubs are 
connected with societies bound, by a system of 
freemasonry, in fellowship with other bodies 
scattered through the country ;—such as the 
Odd Fellows and Foresters, while others are 
purely local Benefit societies, Until the cal- 
culations upon which these bodies founded 
their schemes were put under the control of | 
a Government actuary, they often caused, in | 
_ of the best intentions, a great waste of 
the money of the pow. Attempting too much 
they became bankrupt just when their sol- 
vency was most essential ;—when the young 
and healthy men who had joined them, having 
become old and infirm, required to draw 
relief out of the fund to which they had been 
contributing their savings, during perhaps 
twenty or thirty years. It is not my purpose 
here to discuss the principle of Clubs of this 
kind, and of Benefit societies. Iam looking at 
my Club purely from the surgeon’s point of 
view. 

I was only beginning to get on in my 
district, doing the reasonable work of two 
men for seventy’ pounds a year, as parish 
surgeon, and filling up what leisure time I 
could make with odds and ends of private 

ractice, and the work supplied by a few un- 
important Clubs. The parish work required 
the help of an assistant; but, as the said 
assistant must be qualified, and as a qualified 
surgeon could not be lodged, fed, and salaried 
ata much smaller cost than seventy pounds, it 
was quite evident that I must ride, walk, sit 
up of nights, make pills, and spread blisters 
for my slice or two of bread-and-butter, 
hoping that by good deeds among the multi- 
tude of men who could not pay me, I might 
earn the confidence of some who could pay me. 
The name of a small tradesman likely to run up 
and able to pay a ten-pound bill in the twelve 
months was, at that time, one of the best 
glories of my day-book and ledger. To get 
the Woodman’s Club was then my nearest 
hope. There wasa chance for me; being the 
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last new comer I was very popular among 
the poor; and the miraculous recovery of a 
patient whom I had left to nature, and to 
whom I had administered water tinged with 
a little compound tincture of :cardamoms, had 
created for me an enormous reputation in the 
immediate neighbourhood of some of the 
most influential of the Ancient Woodmen. 
Beerley—who was surgeon to: the-Club—had 
very often been re-elected in spite of a 
repeated half-yearly notice of dismissal, on 
account of various short-comings; but it 
appeared at length to be quite obstinately 
settled that his last half year of office had 
arrived. It was then clear to all the parish 
that the choice of a new surgeon would lie 
between me and my neighbour Parkinson. 

To compare the teaching and the training 
which is of a kind to make the thoroughly 
well-educated medical man a genuine philoso- 
i with all the petty details of the life he 

as to lead in many thousand eases as a 
general practitioner, would be a very edifying 
task. Parkinson and [I had terrible heart- 
burnings about that Club, the appointment 
to which involved attendance on a hundred 
and fifty men for the payment offour shillings 
a‘year from each. But then we reasoned, 
These men are in receipt of good pay ; among 
the colliers are some charter-masters, and 
whoever pleases them attends, perhaps, their 
families who are not members of the Club, 
and against whom he may add up a bill. 
Besides, it is all—that indefinable mystery— 
connection. Therefore I quarrelled with 
Parkinson, because he canvassed among the 
Ancient Woodmen, insinuated himself into 
the hearts of colliers who had votes, and even 
courted some of them at the Thistle itself, 
which is the house at which my Club as- 
sembles, and there won the goodwill of ‘the 
host—always an influential person—by jovi- 
ality, apd an affected love of beer. I thought 
this unprofessional, and I cut Parkinson ; for 
I was myself a very Coriolanus in the way of 
canvassing. ; 

Nevertheless, I was elected. The secretary 
of our branch of the Ancient Order of Wood- 
men, accompanied by a member or two, came 
to announce to me, in a dignified -way, the 
cheering fact. I accepted office with none 
the less dignity, because I knew the messenger 
to have been one of my opponents. Parkin- 
son attended the secretary’s family, and if I 
were to behave too cordially towards the 
head of that family, it might be inferred 
that I-desired to take away some part of 
Parkinson’s ‘practice. I desired very much 
that itshould come to me, but had no right 
or wish ‘to’'take it; therefore, I was in con- 
stant dread lest some good-humoured word 
or bit of cheerful gossip might, by some possi- 
bility, be interpreted into an attempt at theft. 

Since ‘it is necessary that the surgeon to 
the Woodmen should, ‘himself, be initiated 
as a member of that ancient order, my first 
duty to mry'Club was ‘to become a Woodman 
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on the next evening of meeting. On that 
evening I-went down for the first time to my 
Club-house, the Thistle, a picturesque inn at 
the bottom of a hill road, overlooking a swift 
river. The evening turned out to be a black 
January night; and, as I sat by adim light in 
the host’s parlour, awaiting the moment of 
formal introduction to the assembled Wood- 
nen upstairs ; getting an eceasional sight of 
the unfriendly face of the host, whose ale I 
was now, as in duty bound, for the first time 
tasting ; and listening to the rush of the:river 
outside, and the discordant blowing of Wood- 
men’s horns upstairs, every now and then, at 
certain stages of the eeremony ; I thought 
myself the loneliest of poor young country 
doctors. 

At length a functionary with a Woodman's 
club in his hand, came for me, and ushered 
me upstairs to a door, before which stood 
another club-bearer, who beat upon it in a 
mystic way, who received answer mystically 
from within, and so procured admittance, 
Then I beheld my Club in its supremest 
glory. Its big horns, its mace, its, badges, 
and its.officers and members, looking power- 
fully grave, as I was set upon a wooden 
stool. The President then rose and read to 
me, as well as he could, a'very long sermon 
indeed, out of a little book, concerning Wood- 
men from Adam and Eve downwards, and 
the duties and kind feelings by which Wood- 
men are bound together. I thought there 
was more than a spark of wholesome, human 
goodness at the bottom of it ; but the absurd 
solemnity of the assembly, the pantomime 
properties represented by the colossal horns, 
and the amazing way in which the President 
pronounced all the hard words he came to, 
made it extremely difficult for me to fill the 
interesting situation in which I was placed 
without a display, before the court, of un- 
becoming levity. I repeated certain forms, 
was instructed in certain childish mysteries, 
and, kneeling on the footstool, repeated the 
formal ‘vow ‘not to ‘reveal them to the un- 
initiate. Having done that, I paid a guinea, 
as the contribution of an honorary member. 

The social business of the evening then com- 
menced ; the grave court resolved itself into 
an assembly of colliers and potters, who 
smoked pipes and drank beer in a spirit of 
good fellowship, and abounded in courtesy 
and politeness towards their newly-elected 
doctor. The great majority of working 
men are from their hearts truly courteous 
and polite. I wish to say something about 
this. I began practice as assistant in a purely 
agricultural district, employed by a practi- 
tioner of ample independent means. From 
the ‘first day that I went there, very youn 
and utterly unknown, every cottager touch 
his hat to me. Strangers who came on @ 
visit to the place, if they wore good clothes, 
were greeted invariably with touched hats, 
bows, and curtsies. That is not courtesy, it 
is the mark of a degraded state of feeling 
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When I first went among ‘the colliers, I got 
no signs of .recognition until I had earned 
them, Better wages, and a little more 
to think ‘about, have made our workmen in 
the north. more independent than the southern 
agriculturists ; but it is precisely because they 
are less servile that they are able to be more 
really courteous, Nowthat I have made my 
way ‘here and.am prosperous, many hat-touch- 
ings do indeed greet me —when, for example, 
walking against the stream, I meet. our con- 
gregation coming out.of chureh ; but these 
greetings express.a genuine respect. I have 
joined broken bones for the greeters, I have 
watched by their sick children, I have brought 
health to their wives, often receiving, and 1 
may venture to say contented by, these kind 
looks for my main remuneration. The courtes 
I get among these colliers is genuine.; and, 
although they and their wives gossip like their 
betters, and make now and then a litile cruel 
mischief, I have seen and know that simple 
kindly thoughts and impulses of the most 
genuine politeness prevail largely among them. 
et, they are perhaps the roughest and the 
least enlightened of the working men, except 
those who are employed in agriculture. 

My Woodmen discoursed, therefore, in a 
courteous spirit ; their officers discussed the 
few details upon which it. concerned:me to be 
informed, gave me the names of those who 
were then sick, together with a list of 
members of the Club, by which I might 
know what men were entitled to demand my 
services, in consideration of the four shillings 
a-picce paid yearly on ‘their account. So, 
after drinking a.little beer in ‘token of good 
fellowship, I travelled home through a .wet'| 
night, with thirty pounds a year‘added to my 
income, and the care of the health of a,hun- 
dred and fifty men added to my work, 

Not long afterwards I found myself in 
charge of a very large number of patients, for 
whom medical .aid was procured through a 
Dispensary which, paid tome three shillings for 
the whole attendance upon each case, including 
medicine. In ‘this respect I was better off 
than many of my brethren who strive hard 
to obtain appointments to dispensaries that 
pay them nothing but the cheap accidental 
advantage of putting their names a little more 
before the local public. Other Clubs sub- 
jected themselves to my lancet, among them 
a large Church Club established by the 
rector in <p to the societies which 
led men into the way of waste by meeting 
at public-houses. Nevertheless, the number 








of my private patients increased slowly. <At 
that time, after receiving patients in the 
surgery, and visiting in busy seasons as many 
as ninety sick people at their own homes, very 
often there were only three or four doubtfully 
profitable private entries for the day-book in 
the evening, and my poor heart rejoiced at 
any midnight knocking that might ‘bid me 

ive up my night’s rest for a half-guinea fee. 

ery often indeed, however, the night-call 
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was to a Club ‘patient, or parish or dispen- 
sary case. -At that time, being unable to 
afford assistance, I was out, oman average, not 
less than three nights in a-week ; and as’the 
average was very unequally distributed, some- 
times ‘the act of going to bed continued for 
a fortnight together to be a useless ceremony 
that could result only in puve aggravation. 
I would not record 'these:experiences if they 
were matters purely personal; but there are 
thousands of my fellow-labourers who are, 
and have been, in the same predicament. If 
a stray Club patient whose case fell properly 


tothe care of my neighbour, Parkinson, dis- 


turbed my:broken rest, I sent him on to the 
right door and went ‘to sleep again ; if Par- 
kinson -were out, and:he came back to tell me 
so, I went with him: but, if ever in sucha 
case harm came of delay, the heartless apathy 
of the doctor—who did not:care for the lives 
of Club or parish patients—was noised as the 
cause ofall. If twovurgent calls were simul- 
taneous—as they would be sometimes—there 
was a certainty of getting heartily abused by 
somebody, and a chance perhaps of having 
one’s professional and moral character be- 
argued in a court of law. Every month I 
see some surgeon 'in the newspapers thus ill 
rewarded for the hard life he has led. 

There is nobody to blame for all this, and 
there is nothing wanting but a little more dis- 
crimination on the part of the public, a little 
generosity in recognition of the work ‘that - 
country surgeons do, While families ‘unable 
to bear the extra cost of sickness form a large 
part of the population, either one-half of the 
people of this country must find their way 
to the grave without a doctor, or else the 
doctor must consent to spend a large part of 
his skill in labour that produces little or no 
money return. He does so spend it; as he 
thinks, in the fulfilment of a noble duty. 
Though among ignorant patients many things 
occur to vex ‘him, he bears with them 
patiently, and if he comes with a sound heart 
to his work, he acquires faith inthe poor. 


“ Love has he found in huts, where poor men lie; ” 


they become warm ‘friends to him, and be- 
come lusty trumpeters ‘to spread abroad the 
fame of skill that he has been glad to exer- 
cise among them. Our ill-paid work is done 
w rudgingly, but after it is done we area 
little galled when we are censured thought- 
lessly for the neglects, which are inseparable 
from the performanee of so huge a mass of 
urgent duty. It annoys us when we have 
patients able to pay becomingly for our 
assistance, who regard us rather as trades- 
men than as gentlemen, require bills that 
contain long lists of pills and mixtures to be 
filed together with the joints of meat and 
groceries. consumed by the establishment, and 
pay us with a-secret feeling, half-expressed, 
that we: have taken care to be well paid. 
Why, then, do-we overload ourselves with 
work? Why, for example, did I consent to 
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take the Woodman’s Club? Because I 
wanted thirty pounds ayear; because I 
wanted and liked work too, feeling pleasure— 
as only the dullest surgeons do not—in the 
active exercise of my profession, and because 
I hoped thereby to increase my knowledge, 
my power, and my connection. When I had 
a Dispensary and other Clubs added to the 
parish, why did I endeavour to do all that 
work single-handed? Because I had not at 
that time so much private practice as enabled 
me to pey the cost of an assistant. It is not 
pure labour that the country apothecary 
arate upon his parish and his Clubs. They 
oblige him to run upa heavy drug bill, to buy 
expensive instruments, and to keep a horse. 

The drug bill of a young country surgeon 
who has parish work and Clubs, with very 
little private practice, easily reaches fifty 
pounds a year; and if he has no friend from 
whom to borrow instruments, the cost of 
them is serious. He must be prepared to 
meet every emergency and to perform any 
operation. He cannot send, as he would in 
London, for assistance from the hospitals ; 
and though he may send for any surgeon in 
his neighbourhood by way of consultation, to 
advise with him, or take part in the respon- 
sibility of any obviously active measure, yet 
the performance of the active measure must 
be by himself. When he transfers the duty 
to a rival, he confesses his inferior ability, and 
transfers to the prompter man his patient’s 
confidence. The country surgeon, if he would 
act for himself,andincur no risk of figuring un- 
pleasantly at inquests, must haveat hand every 
instrument which, like the stomach-pump, 
may be demanded suddenly, and must purchase 
others as they are called into request. If he 
has much poor practice, and nobody to 
borrow from during his first years, while he 
can least afford any expense, the call for one 
instrument after another will be tolerably 
brisk. In the first quarter of my attendance on 
the Ancient Woodmen, I spent all the quarter’s 
money profit on an instrument required for 
the performance on a Club member of an 
operation not likely to be called for half-a- 
dozen times in a long course of practice. I 
had a broken leg two or three miles away in 
one direction, and a fever case requiring for 
some time daily attention two or three miles 
off in another. In addition to the cases of 
average slightness furnished by my Club, I 
was summoned to some dozen members who 
had nothing particularly the matter with 
them, and who only sent for their doctor on 
some trivial errand, because they had nothing 
to pay for his attendance. 

li this time the followers of Parkinson 
were on the watch to register against me 
cases of neglect. 

Of course they would and did occur ; but 
as like cases were common to every surgeon 
in the parish, they were easily attributed to 
the general carelessness of medical men in 
their attendance upon the poor. They did 
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me no harm; but as Midsummer, and the 
great annual Club day and Club dinner drew 
near, I was warned that a hostile motion wag 
on foot, that Beerleyites and Parkinsonites 
were forming a coaliticn, and that my ownites 
could not maintain me in my place if I did 
not wipe a certain stain out of my character. 

That stain was Pride; inasmueh as the 
opposing faction, led by mine host of the 
Thistle, averred that it was very ungracious 
in me never to have come down to the monthly 
meetings to take my glass of beer with the 
assembled brethren. I was too proud to 
associate with working men. I was indeed 
spending my life among them and upon them, 
but the main point was the glass of beer. 
Besides, my pride was well enough known, for 
I had missed the annual dinner at another of | 
my Clubs, and had put upon it the indignity of | 
sending an apprentice, a mere boy, who could | 
not carve a sausage. I was warned, there- 
fore, by friendly Woodmen, that whatever I 
might think about the best employment of 
my time, if I did not go to the Woodman’s 
dinner, I should in all probability get notice 
of dismissal from the Woodman’s Club. 

I revoked therefore my tacit intention to 
pay for the dinner, and abstain from eating 
it. True it is that the eating and smelling of 
a quantity of hot meat, and the breathing of 
tobacco smoke, in the middle of a hot work- 
ing-day in July, can be considered only as a 
serious infliction ; but I dared not trifle with 
my character. Already the growth of my 
— practice had been seriously retarded 

y my unprofessional conduct in not wearing 
a beaver hat. Subject to much physical fa- 
tigue, and liable to headache, I had found hats 
a source of torment, and wore therefore, in 
spite of much scandal, a light fur cap in winter, 
and in summer a straw hat, using Leghorn in 
deference to public notions of respectability. 
The want of a black hat retarded the growth of 
my private practice very seriously. A very 
lady-like individual, wife of a small grocer, 
Mrs. Evans, frequently declared that “she had 
heard me to be clever, and would have sent 
for me in her late illnegs, but she could not 
think of having a doctor come to her house in 
a cap, it was so very unusual.” As I really 
could not give in on the hat question, it wasa 
lucky day for me when I afterwards bethought 
myself of making up for the loose style of 
dress upon my head, by being very stiff about 
the neck. I took to the wearing of white 
neckcloths with the happiest éffect. Every- 
body thought of the Church: I looked so good 
and correct in a clean white neckcloth, that I 
drew a tooth for Mrs. Evans in the second 
week of it. My practice rose steadily from 
that date, and in popularity I became a rival 
even to the rector. What I should have done, 
if I had effected a crisis by repenting of my 
fur and straw, and resolving to wear 9 good 
hat for the remainder of my days, and be at 
peace with all men, I don’t know. Hats I 
continue to abominate. 
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But as I had not then thought of the white 
neckcloth, it was necessary that I should ap- 
pease my Club public, at any rate, by dining 
jovially in their company. I therefore not 
only took a ticket for their feast; but re- 
a to the dubious inquiries of the stewards 

y a hearty promise that I would be there, 
unless most urgent matters hindered me. 

There was a grand procession in the morning 
through our little town, when Club day came. 
The Ancient Woodmen walked with banner, 
| badge, and bugle under the hot sky, until one 
| would suppose that they must have walked 
themselves out of all appetite for anything 
but liquid food, More urgent matters did 
not hinder me, and duly at half-past one I 
saw the food they came to; solid enough. 
My place was at the head of the table before a 
| quarter of lamb; down the table there were 
| ‘oints of meat and dishes of ducks, a great 
many dishes of peas and a few dishes of 

otatoes. There was no bread used except 
y half-a-dozen of the hundred and twenty 
| diners ; the general sentiment being that the 
| Ancient Woodmen could eat bread at home ; 
that they had paid a certain number of 
shillings for their tickets, and were bound 
to eat the value of their money, which they 
could not comfortably take in bread, The 
same opinion operated against potatoes. 

The colliers beat the potters hollow in the 
| point of appetite. I have dined with City Com- 
| panies, but even an alderman cannot handle 
a knife and fork in competition with a collier 
who is eating out the value of his dinner 
ticket, and endeavouring to secure a balance in 
his own favour, if possible. The actual mani- 
pulation of the knife may be more dexterous 
in aldermen ; the colliers were sufficiently un- 
gainly in the way of getting through their 
work, but the amount of work they did, it 
was a grand spectacle to see. Ducks were 
the favourite meat ; they were carved, inva- 
riably, and eaten, after a Pes that would 
have surprised nobody had they been par- 
tridges ; each duck was cut by main force into 
two equal parts, being regarded only as suffi- 
cient to supply two plates, As for my quarter 
of lamb—I am remembering, and not 
imagining—when I had cut off the shoulder 
joint and held it lifted on the carving fork 
in the vain expectation that somebody would 
produce a dish in which to put it, a worthy 
collier regarding that joint as a tender slice 
which he should be sorry to see given to 
another, pushed up his plate, and paralysed 
me for a moment with the hungry exclama- 
tion—“T’iu take that, if you please, sir.” 

So we began our dinner: how we went on, 
drank ale, and smoked, and sang, and how I 
had a speech to make and made it, how the 
Ancient Woodmen voted me a trump, how I 
retained and still retain the confidence of my 
Club, I need not go on to relate. It was my 
wish to make a little knowledge public that 
will help harsh critics of the country surgeon 
to more kindly and more just conclusions 
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than they sometimes draw from awkward 
premises. Ina vague way men are ready to 
confess that we give much of our toil very 
generously for little or no pay, but they have 
only a dim notion of the small annoyances we 
bear, of the unjust complaints that vex us 
most when we endeavour most to do our best. 
They do not practically understand the right 
we have to generous consideration from the 
guardians of parishes and managers of cha- 
ritable funds, and to respect and cordiality 
from those who are alone able to make worldly 


amends to us for the petty vexations and the 
very considerable sacrifices to which we 
cheerfully submit. 


MISS HARRINGTON’S PREDICTION, 


“ Jane, I tell you again, you will rue this 
foolish marriage. You are only preparing a 
life of misery for yourself; and you will 
repent too late that you did not follow my 
advice.” 

Janet, between laughing and crying, shook 
her head, and twisted her apron-strings, 
as waiting-maids do on the stage. Then 
seeing that her mistress expected her to 
answer, she said, “ But ma’am, he loves me 
so much that Icannot be unhappy! He will 
be kind and steady, and how can I be mise- 
rable then ?” 

“¢ He loves me so much!’-—how many 
women, Janet, that delusion has led to their 
ruin! Whatan absurdity! The only answer 
a silly girl can give, when warned of her folly, 
is, ‘Oh, but he loves me so much!’ And on 
this fickle fancy of an unprincipled man— 
all men are unprincipled, Janet—she expects 
to find her happiness for life ! ” 

“T know, ma’am, that you are against us 
girls in service marrying,’ answered Janet, 
gently. “I have heard you say so often, and 
how silly you think us for giving up a com- 
fortable home for all the misery women get in 
marriage. And yet, ma’am, if you love a 
person, you would rather live in a hole in the 
ground with them, than in the Queen’s palace 
without.” 

Miss Harrington frowned. She was a 
severe lady of the “nature repression” 
school; and she thought her waiting-maid’s 
speech neither so womanly nor so modest as 
it ought to have been. 

“ T don’t approve of women loving so very 
furiously,” she said, with a sharp accent in 
her voice. “There are bounds of propriety 
even to the love of a wife ; and as for an un- 
married woman, Janet, whether engaged or 
not, she ought never to allow herself such an 
expression as you have made use of just now. 
It is not at all proper, nor what I approve of.” 

Janet’s great hazel eyes looked down under 
their eye-lashes at this. She was a simple 

irl, and could not understand esthetics. er 

ule of Right was contained in a very few 
broad touches, and Miss Harrington’s meta- 
physical ethics were always lost on her, 
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“Well, go away now, Janet,” she said, 
rather peevishly ; “and if you have any 
common sense left, remember my, warning, I 
tell. you. that. this marriage with Robert 
Maylin will make you the most. miserable 
woman in existence. He is a wortliless 
fellow”—Janet pouted, and gave her head 
the slightest. possible inclination of a: toss— 
“and he will get tired of you. before the: year 
is out, And when he has spent. all your money, 
for he is marrying you: for nothing else ”— 
Miss Janet pursed up a very pretty pair of 
lips: “something better than that,” she 
thought—“ and when he has drunk away all 
your income, he will get cross to you, and 
perhaps beat you, and then leave you on. the 
parish, This is. the history of nine-tenths of 
you young fools who marry for love, as you 
call it. And, who knows?—you may have 
some little children; the thing is not, im- 
possible; but if you have; what will you do 
when you cannot give them bread? Think 
of that !—a squalling starving family about 
you! Go along, you foolish girl. I am pro- 
voked with your obstinacy. To prefer that 
good-for-not) :ng fellow, and. all his wicked 
ways to a cou.fortable home and an indulgent 
mistress—it is: really too bad! And how 
J am to be suited when you leave me, I’m 
sure I don’t. in the world know. But you 
= are so ungrateful, it is of no use to 

kind to you. As soon as you have got 
into our little ways, and begin to understand 
us, you leave us without gratitude or re- 
morse, and we have all the trouble of teaching 
a new servant overagain. There, go along— 
do ; try if you cannotspend: half an hour in 
the day usefully ; and go and trim my blue 
cap, and do it better than you did last time. 
I won’t have Robert Maylin’s love in my 
work ; and I am sure since you have been 
mad after that fellow you have done nothing 
well, and scarcely done anything at all.” 

And Miss Harrington, drawing her easy- 
chair closer to the fire, adjusted her spectacles, 
and began on the polive sheet of the Times ; 
feeling thatshe had disburdened herconscience, 
and performed her duty to society. 

Janet shut the drawing-room door, thought- 
fully : not because she believed implicitly in 
all the forebodings of her mistress ; but they 
struck on her sadly somehow, and she wished 
they had not been said. But Robert Maylin, 
to whom she told a little—not all—that had 

, called Miss Harrington “a stupid old 
muff,” and told Janet so. often that she was a 
fool to listen to her, that at last Janet be- 
lieved him, and said, “Yes, she was a. fool,” 
too 


And then he swore eternal love for the 
hundredth time that week; and looked’ so 
handsome while he did: so, that Janet, gazing 
at him with a kind of wondering spell-boun 
admiration, thought there was more truth 
in one of his smiles, and: more worth in one of 
ais: words, than in all Miss Harrington's 
fancies and frets. put. together. 





“T am sure you will always'be kind to me, 
Robert,” she said, suddenly, laying her hand 
on his shoulder,,and looking at him in. her 
guileless way, right into his eyes, 

She was a pretty girl, our Janet, with an 
open, truthful forehead, and, a. loving smile; 
and Robert. thought he had never seen. her 
look so pretty. as now, 

“ Kind, Janet? Am I.aman and could [ 
be anything else but kind to any: woman in 
the world—still less.te one I loved? E.could 
not lift my hand. against a woman, if you 
paid me for if. I.am.not one of those brutes 
who kick and cuff you about like dogs-——Kind! 
no woman ever found me unkindiyet. I love 
them all too well for that—though, perhaps, 
@ precious sight. of you have found me too 
much the contrary,” he added, with a slight 
laugh below his breath. Janet did not hear 
this-last clause; which, perhaps, was quite 
as well, as matters stood. 

Janet: was comforted, credulous, and con- 
vinced, She knew nothing of a young girl 
lying pale in her shroud in. a certain ehurch- 
yard, because Robert Maylin had first loved 
and then deserted her. She had never heard 
either of Mary Williams, the wife of young 
John Williams, the baker, who took to drink- 
ing about a year after she had known Robert 
Maylin to hide her love and remorse together, 
and who had been willing to leave her three 
little ones, if he would have taken her off | 
with him as he offered. She was ignorant of 
the history of the pretty housemaid in 
Berkeley Square, where Robert was footman, 
who had lost her situation—and more too— 
for love of that handsome villain ;. and. who 
had been afterwards taken up near Waterloo 
Bridge, mad with despair and destitution. 
People did say he had stolen her savings as 
well; though she was so infatuated with him 
she would not prosecute him ; and only cried 
like one distraught when he left her to the 
workhouse or to the streets. She knew 
nothing of the life he had led since he left 
home, a bold and. beautiful boy of fifteen, to 
seek his fortune in the world ; and treated as 
slanders the ‘faint rumours every now and 
then flying about, of the curse he had been 
to every pretty woman who had taken his 
faney. She believed in his worth, because 
she loved him for his. good looks; and she 
made, as all women do, the hero of her heart 
the model of her morality also. 

The wedding-day came at last. Miss Har- 
rington, who had) been dignified and illused, 
sulky and snappish by turns, gave the dinner 
—from charity she said—gave the wedding 
clothes, because country girls have no notion 
of propriety, and she did not. choose her old 
servant to disgrace her house ; and. she gave 
two-thirds of the furniture—* only to. keep 
the poor wretch from the workhouse at first; 
she will be sure to go there in the end.” 

“Tt is not because I approve of the match, 
or like the man,” she said. “I do neither; 


it is‘only from the merest charity that. I give | 
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anything to them. It is so meine to 
imagine that a person who has been as lo 
about ove as Janet has been aboutme, shoul 
go to the union and live on the parish, 
after she has made one’s very caps, and worn 
one’s very gowns! It is. horrible!—and I 
cannot, bear the thought of it, So I have 
done all this just to keep her out of the 
House for my own sake, As far as she is-con- 
cerned, she might go to-morrow for any- 
thing I should mind. Her folly in marrying 
that Robert, Maylin: deserves some punish- 
ment,” 

Miss Harrington was one. of those old 
maids who are determined that Heaven shall 
have nothing to do with them. Their charity 
is only contemptuous almsgiving,. their mor- 
tified affection, vindictive spitefulness ; if 
they love you, it is from selfishness; and if 
they do you good, it:is. from selfishness again. 
She was resolute in making herself out as evil- 
minded as possible, and took. a.crabbed plea- 
sure in being virtuous and appearing vicious. 
| On the day of the marriage, she sat upstairs 
| and cried the whole time; but she said it 


| was from vexation at: the blunders of the 


| little red-haired parish oaf—she had chosen 
| the ugliest and most stupid girl in the school— 
| who had taken Janet’s place. As for Janet— 
on the whole, she thought she was glad to 
et rid of her. She had found ont that she 
id not quite suit her. 
To do Robert Maylin. justice, he was as 
much attached to Janet as he could be 
| attached to any one. But his love was of a 


| kind that did not wear well : it was love born 


| of personal fancy alone ; drawing nothing of 
| its nourishment from respect, and less from 
| principle. It was all very well while the 
\ gloss of newness lasted on it ; but:it soon grew 
| threadbare and' shabby, and then he got tired 
of it. The first’ months of his married life 
| went on smoothly enough. The pretty 

cottage and the pretty wife, the air of peace 
and love within those four walls, had a charm 
for Robert which surprised himself, vagrant 
| as he wasby nature. He liked his new occu- 
pation too—that of a market-gardener—and 


| felt the effect: of its healthful action on. his 


frame, which was not a little enfeebled. by 
his London habits. And being a very clever 
fellow, handy and capable, he soon: learnt his 
business as well as the best of them, and 
made some splendid hits in cabbages and 
cauliflowers. It was a pleasant change to him 
altogether, and he did not regret his plush 
and gold-knobbed. stick more than once or 
twice a week—when. he was. teased with 
snails, or baffled by blight. 

But. this season of: pleasure did not: last 
long. With the waning summer sun faded 
Robert Maylin’s frail flowers of love; and 
when the autumn moon had passed away, 
searce a leaf remained to scent the air. His 
garden became stupid, and. his work de- 
Grading ; his house was small and mean—so 

ifferent, to: the jolly times of Chesham Place 
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and Berkeley Square ! His wife was growing 
ugly, and deemed tiresome ; somehow he 
wished that he had never married. He was 
a deal better off as he was. What need had 
he to screw himself up for life in a village, 
with a silly woman anda parcel of yokels? 
he used to say, as he went to. the alehouse ; 
where he found more amusement in skittles, 
and the barmaid’s saucy blue eyes, than in 
his. own home, or his own wife. This was 
his nature. If he had married an angel, he 
would have exchanged her fora devil; and 
six months of Venus would have seen him 
Medusa’s lover on the seventh. 

Janet saw’ the change, but she tried to 
soothe it away like a sickness, She did her 
best: to make her house inviting, and herself 
smart—a quality which Robert placed at the 
head.of all feminine virtues. But all would 
not do. He had wearied of matrimony ashe 
had wearied of love'so often before ; and-you 
cannot bring back the dead to life. He was 
tired of her affection, and bored by her atien- 
tions ; and he wished twenty: times a day that 
he had never left his plush and his footboard. 
And at last he told Janet plainly, that she 
bothered him, and he wished she would leave 
him alone. 

Janet had a pair of red eyes: that evening 
when Miss Harrington sent for her to give 
her a scolding, and a baby’s cap. 

“Perhaps it teases Robert that I am 
changed, and can’t do as I used; and don’t 
look as I used,” she thought, as she slowly 
walked to her former home. “When it is 
all over, and things put to rights again, and 
when he has baby to play with he will like 
his own home again,. Men are different to 
us, and don’t feel the happiness we doin these 
things.” And she concluded her soliloquy 
by sobbing bitterly, which of course was a 
manifestation of the happiness she was feeling 
at present. 

When her mistress rated her for her red 
eyes, after she had scolded her sufficiently 
for her impropriety, and vowed that she had 
made an unhappy marriage after all—in the 
tone of a policeman charging her with 
murder, Janet stoutly denied all moral 
causes for depression, and stood by the 
physical like a heroine. 

“ One feels differently at these times, ma’am, 
and one cannot: help crying for nothing. It 
does one good, and seems to relieve one, 
Robert is kind as: kind can be, and I have no 
fault to find with any one.” 

And. then she sat down on a. chair, and 
wept as if her heart was breaking. 

When she went to bed that night, she asked 
pardon for her falsehood. But as she looked 
at her husband lying there, half drunk, and 
thought how handsome and manly he was, 
she felt she had been. justified in lying for 
him. And then she pushed his curls from off 
his forehead ; when he swore, and struck out 
clumsily; and called her bad names in his 
brutal; stupid, drunken sleep. 























The baby was born, and Robert less inclined 
for home than ever. He hated to hear it 
ery—and what baby will not cry /—and he 
hated to see his wife nurse and fondle it. 
And how are babies to live, if wives don’t 
nurse and fondle them ? 

Things went on in this manner; only 
getting worse as Robert fell from weariness 
to neglect, from neglect to dislike, and finally 
to ill-usage. Every tear from Janet was a 
reproach vehemently resented ; every caress 
an annoyance brutally rejected ; her plaintive 
voice was the very thing to drive him from 
home for amusement, and her forced cheer- 
fulness sent him out of doors for quiet. Sad 
or gay, smiles or tears, love or reproach—it 
was all the same ; he would be ill-used, and 
find an excuse for himself in her conduct. 

Another baby was born—almost within the 
year—making such a rapid advance towards 
a patriarchal condition of household that 
Robert talked moodily of the workhouse. 
But Janet thought that drink, not babies, 
would bring him to the workhouse, if ever 
he went there. 

Things grew worse daily ; Janet had black 
eyes and bruised lips often now, and her gait 
and actions were those of a person badly 
lamed. Robert had taken to beat her 
whenever he was tipsy—which was almost 
every night—till sometimes she thought he 
would murder her. And if it had not been 
for the children, she would rather have pre- 
ferred his putting her out of the way, as she 
called it; if he would not have been hung 
for it ! 

One morning she rose early, after a night 
of heavy, dreamless sleep. But not so early 
as her husband, whose place by her was 
empty. As she glanced round the room, 
something strange and unfamiliar struck her. 
She did not at first understand what it was, 
but soon the open drawers, the rifled boxes, 
the scattered furniture, told her that she had 
been robbed while she slept so heavily that 
— night. Trembling she called her husband ; 

t no one answered. Hurrying on a few 
clothes she ran downstairs, where a scene 
of infinitely worse confusion shocked and 
frightened her still more. The little stock of 
plate, partly bought by her own money, 
partly given by good Miss Harrington, and 
greatly prized, was gone; the best of the 
books—not best for their contents but for 
their bindings, which was all Robert Maylin 
was likely to think of—had likewise gone ; 
the portable little prettinesses about the 
house; and, when Janet came to examine 
more minutely into matters, a small sum of 
money, which she had saved asa, beginning for 
the children, had been carried off. All her 
best gowns and shawls were missing as well, 
and Robert Maylin with them. An amethyst 
brooch, which Miss Harrington had given her 
on her wedding-day ; a little alabaster figure 
of more beauty than worth, but which Janet 
had loved almost like a living creature ; and 
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an old-fashioned gold watch that had been an 
heir-loom in the family for generations, and 
which was popularly believed to have belonged 
to that fabulous squire, whom most country 
families claim as their original progenitor— 
these had disappeared, together with the 
rest ; and poor Janet felt utterly bereft ot 
every possession in the world. 

Search was made throughout the country ; 
but Robert Maylin was not to be found, 
Janet was obstinate in her belief in ditches 
and drunkenness, and often expressed her 
conviction that her husband would turn up 
again somehow. She refused positively to 
look on him as the thief, and used to cry 
bitterly when her neighbours, in their rough 
way, asserted that her own husband had 
robbed her. He might desert her, because 
he no longer loved her; but how could she 
think him capable of such a wickedness as 
this? However, a letter from Liverpool set 
the matter at rest. For, without touching on 
the robbery, Master Robert coolly asserted 
his intention of proceeding forthwith to the 
United States, whither he was driven, he 
said, by the fear of a large family, and from 
whence he would return when he could 
support his wife and children as became him, 
It was an artful letter, and left a large margin 
for future events. It ended by exhorting 
Janet to be a sensible girl, and not to fret 
after him ; that he should work for her, and 
she would be better without him. In which 
opinion many of the villagers concurred. 

Janet found that loneliness is not always 
friendlessness, Asif called up by magic, a 
host of kind hands pressed round her in her 
hour of need ; a host of kind hearts offered 
her theirsympathy, and loving faces spoke their 
pity. Miss Harrington was generous and acid 
as usual, She rated Janet for hours together 
for her folly in marrying that good-for- 
nothing fellow; for her wickedness in having 
two children so fast on each other’s heels, 
when she had nothing to give them ; and for 
her babyish belief in the possibility of any 
other robber than her husband. At the same 
time, she gave the babies food and clothing, 
and set up Janet as a green-grocer in the 
neighbouring town ; for which business her 
apprenticeship in her husband’s market- 
garden peculiarly fitted her. 

Time wore on, and fortune gave good gifts 
to Janet. By steadiness to her business, 
she gathered a large trade together. Some- 
thing, perhaps, was owing to her touching 
history, and something also to her touch- 
ing manners ; which, tranquil and gentle, had 
such a tinge of melancholy in them, that 
even a casual customer must have been won 
over. Her children were her pride, Well 
dressed, well educated, they might stand 
amongst the children of far grander people 
than she, as pretty and oftentimes — better 
behaved than any of them. She did not spoil 
them, though she sacrificed everything for 
them, but she was bringing them up with 
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almost patrician delicacy, and with full as 
much patrician tenderness. They were sweet 
children, and she might well be proud of them, 
and not unwisely anchor her whole cargo of 
future havpiness on their well-being and good 
conduct.. 

The children had been just put to bed, 
and Janet was working in the back parlour. 
The shop was shut, and all was silent; 
only the hurried tread of a few passers-by 
was heard, mingled with the shrill laughter 
of idle boys and girls congregated in the 
lanes by the scanty gas-lights of the little 
town. 

A knock came to the street-door. Who 
could it be at this time of night? The 
widow led a quiet and respectable life, and 
was not accustomed to visitors so late as this 
—and was not fond of them either. How- 
ever, it might be a neighbour wanting assist- 
ance in some way; so she rose and went to 
the door, which she opened with a kind of 
quake, feeling that presence of evil which sensi- 
tive natures do feel, even while undiscovered. 

“Who is there?” she said, shading the 
candle with her hand, so that all the light 
flared upon her own face. 

“Janet, do you not know me?” said a 
voice she knew too well. A man’s hand 
touched her arm, and her husband strode 
into the shop. 

He was paler than when she saw him last, 
thinner, a trifle bald, and his hair was 
sprinkled with grey. His eyes were blood- 
shot, perhaps with travelling, and his whole 
appearance was worn and shabby. Janet set 
down the candle, and stood for a moment 
irresolute. She neither screamed nor fainted ; 
but she looked ghastly by the flickering light, 
and she could scarcely breathe. 

“ Janet,” said her husband, in his gentlest 
tone, taking her hand lightly between his own, 
as one holding by sufferance, not by right, 
“are you glad to see me again, or have I 


_ behaved so badly, and you have been too 


angry ever to forgive me? Shall I go back, 
Janet, to all the misery of my self-reproaches, 


| feeling that you have not forgiven me, and 


that God has not accepted my repentance, or 
will you live with me again, a penitent and 
reformed man? I have repented, wife, most 
bitterly of all that I have done wrong against 
you. Will you not allow my penitence to pro- 
duce my pardon? Eh, Janet?” 

Janet was overcome. After all he was 
her own husband, lawfully married by the 
creed of her childhood, and bound by ties 
that no man was to put asunder—the mini- 
ster had said so—and he was the father 
ofher children. If she herself still nourished 
feelings of bitterness against him, had she the 
right to deprive her little ones of a father ? 
Poor Janet! She gave a deep sob, and then 
flung her arms round the man’s neck, and 
murmured some misquoted passages about a 
prodigal son, which seemed to relieve her soul 
mightily, though they were not quite correct. 
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Robert was taken to see his children as 
they lay sleeping in their little cots by the 
side of the mother’s bed. And the sight 
affected him much, to judge by his tears and 
upturned eyes, his low-breathed blessings and 
tender caresses. By the side of those little 
cots he told Janet how guilty he had heen, 
but only for leaving. her; he stoutly denied 
all knowledge of or participation in the 
robbery, occasioned, he suggested, by his 
leaving the cottage-door ajar; how deeply he 
felt his wickedness ; and how resolved he was 
that a future of untiring good should wash 
out his past of evil. Janet, naturally a credu- 
lous woman—because a fond one—was doubly 
convinced, and doubly happy. She had re- 
ceived back, not only her husband, but a saint 
as well, and henceforth might expect sanctifi- 
cation of heart together with happiness of 
life in her renewed wedlock. She Elssed her 
husband tenderly and welcomed him anew,, 
saying, “ I always believed you innocent !” 

Janet’s friends were all displeased when it 
was noised abroad that Robert had returned, 
and had been received byher. Miss Harrington 
withdrew her custom, and denied her house ; 
and many of her old supporters grumbled at 
her loudly, and called her a fool for her pains. 
Janet let them grumble. Too happy in her 
love, and too confident in her happiness, she 
was indifferent to the storm without; and, 
though not ungrateful for all that had 
been done for her, she felt that she had 
taken the better part by her reconciliation so 
fully, that these murmurs sank into insigni- 
ficance before the weight of her spiritual con- 
victions. If she had been foolish, yet she had 
been also morally right ; and a conscientious 
person can well bear up against the charge 
of folly, when backed with this conviction of 
right. 

“ Janet,” said Robert, after he had been 
with her about a month, “ your custom has 
fallen off very much. Your books do not give 
one half they did before I came. Howis this ?” 

He spoke in a dry unpleasant voice, with a 
sharp suspicious glance, and a dictatorial 
manner. 

“JT don’t know, Robert,” replied Janet, 
quietly, “unless it be that I have offended some 
of my friends, which I know I have done, and 
my business has suffered in consequence.” 

“ We can’t go on in this way,” Robert said, 
with a still more unpleasant manner. 

“Oh! I am not afraid! Steadiness will 
bring it all back again.” 

“ And in the meantime are we to starve ?” 

“ Starve !—no, dear. Ihaveplenty. Ihave 
saved fifty pounds already. It is in the bank, 
and we shall do very badly if we eat up that 
before I get my custom back — 

Robert's eyes sparkled. “ Fifty pounds! ” 
he said, coaxingly. “ Little miser! younever 
told me of this !” 

Janet blushed painfully. Something fore- 
boded evil to her, and she would willingly 
have retracted her admission, if she could have 
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done so. Not that she had any definite sus-| could have 


picion or any definite fear. It was simply 
the vague foreboding that usually accom- 
panies a false step. 

“ It is for the children,” she said hurriedly. 
“ And so I keep it sacred, even from myself. 
Only the workhouse should drive me to 
use it.” 

This was said gently, but with a certain 
firmness of voice and decision of manner not 
to be mistaken. 

Robert was silent. But all that day, and 
the next, and the day after, he was more 
loving, playful, tender, fascinating, than he 
had ever been; either before or after their 
marriage. 

“You had much better sell your stock and 
good will and go out to America,” he said, 
suddenly, on the fourth day. “You are 
losing your custom more and more every day, 
and soon you will have nothing left to sell. 
Take my advice, and part with all while you 
can command your market. You will do 
better with me in New York.” 

They were alone. It was evening, and the 
little ones were in bed. Robert drew his 
wife on his knee and kissed her. 

“Sell all that you have,” he repeated, “and 
come back with me to America. I had a 
capital situation in New York, which I gave 
- to come to you; but I may have it again 
if I go back and ask for it within the year. 
My master promised it. Be advised by me, 
Janet. I know the world better than you do. 
And is not our fortune the same ?” 

Janet at first demurred, then wept, then 
relented, then refused again, wept afresh, and 


finally consented ; won over by the grand| 


new and tender caresses her husband 
vished on her alternately. 

so Well since he came back—he seemed to be 
so thoroughly reformed—that Janet felt she 
would have been wicked to have doubted 
him. And was she not bound by the laws of 
God and man to obey and follow him whither- 
soever he might command? Janet’s religion 
somehow always took the form of conjugal 
obedience—though who should say it was 
from conjugal affection ? 

It was then agreed between them that a 
sale should be announced, and that Janet 
should dispose of her house and trade, her 
furniture, good will, everything she had 
called her own (Robert always said “ ours”), 
and set out with her husband to the New 
World, to begin afresh, and enter on a new 
and blessed life of prosperity alone, 

Amidst ridicule, entreaties to reconsider 
her step, and representations of the bitterest 
misery, amidst prophecies of desertion, per- 
haps of murder, and earnest prayers to cast 
off this infatuation, Janet stole softly among 
her friends on the day of the sale, trying 
hard to keep up her heart, and to believe in 
her own wisdom, and her husband’s goodness, 
but failing miserably, as each fresh volley of 
satire or of entreaty burst upon her. If she 
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retracted she would; but the 
thing was done now ; and right or wrong she 
must abide by her own decision. 

The sale was effected, and by it Janet 
realised a large sum of money ; larger than 
what she expected, or would have gained, 
had she not been so popular and beloved, 
Altogether, taking out the fifty pounds 
before mentioned, she made up one hundred 
and fifty pounds, and with this her husband 
asserted to her and everybody else, they 
could make their fortunes in five years. 

They took ship at Liverpool and sailed for 
New York. 

They had a prosperous voyage, and Janet 
and the children bore it well. Robert, though 
nothing like the old Robert of brutality and 
ill-usage, was yet nothing like the tender 
husband he had been of late. He was moody 
and snappish, and more than once he told 
Janet that a wife was a great hindrance to a 
man, and that if he had been alone with such 
a capital to start with, he would have been a 
gentleman in a year or two. 

“But if you had been alone, dear, you 
would not have had such a capital,” said 
Janet, simply. “ You know I made it for us.” 

He growled something unintelligible, and 
walked away. Janet’s heart sank within her, 

“Tf I have been a fool after all !—if I have 
been deceived again!” she thought as she 
watched him stalking in the distance. But 
she would not give way to such a thought, 
= felt quite penitent that it had crossed 

er. 

“You must not mind my humours,” said 
Robert, coming back after a short time. “I 
was always a sulky, ill-tempered boy, and, 
Heaven mend me! I am not much better 
now. Don’t mind me, Janet, I don’t mean 
half I say.” 

He patted her head kindly, and kissed her 
forehead, and for the next two or three days 
oy ae very happy. 

nd was in sight, and all was animation. 
People running frantically above and below, 
rushing after their luggage like mad things, 
erying with pleasure or stilled by anticipation, 
the fond heart beating, the needy soul hoping, 
mothers calling to their little ones to look at 
that dim strip in the horizon and to believe 
that it was America; all the bustle of a 
passenger-ship nearing port bewildered rather 
than amused Janet. 

“Here, Janet, take out the money from 
that box,” said Robert. “In all this con- 
fusion it is not safe, for I shall have to leave 
you on board while I go and look for lodgings. 
Take it out and I will secure it.” 

Janet obeyed unhesitatingly. 

“Where shall I put it ?” she asked. 

“Sew it into the inside of my waistcoat,” 
said Robert, quietly. “It will be safe there.” 

She did as she was told; stitching it in 
securely. 

“T will come back again for you and the 
children,” he then said, kissing her, “as soon 
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as I have found lodgings. It is such a tramp | 
for us all to go together; you stay quietly till | 
I come and fetch you. Hurrah, See ! we 
are at home at last !” 


He ran up on deck gaily, and flung himselt | 


| into the first boat going off to shore. As long 
| as Janet could see him he stood in the stern, 
| waving his hand and then his handkerchief. 
Hours—long, weary, endless hours passed 
| by, and no one returned for Janet. By 
degrees and in time the whole vessel was 
emptied, and only the wife and her two 
children remained. It was against rules that 
they should stay any longer, and the first mate 
came and told her they must “ clear out.” 
“My husband has gone for lodgings for us, | 
sir,” said Janet, trembling. “ Hie has not 


| come back yet, and I do not know where to 


| The first mate was very sorry—they should 
| have managed better—he would have allowed 
| her to stay if'he could, but it was against 
orders and he must obey his captain. He 
| was really very sorry for her; but she must 
| clear out in double quick time for all that. 
Rules must be obeyed, and discipline kept up. 

There was no help for it. Janet was put 
on shore with her two children, and must fare 


They had supper and beds prepared for 
them ; all done in a certain great-hearted, 
motherly, majestic way, that impressed Janet 
deeply. Not much conversation passed ; for 
the poor girl was both too tired and too 
anxious to talk; but she kissed her hostess 
in a child-like loving manner, and cried on 
her neck, and clung to her tenderly, and 
thanked her with an almost passionate grati- 
tude. “Not for herself so much,” she said, 
“as for her dear children.” And the stranger 
seemed to read right down tothe bottom ot 
her guest’s heart, and to renew again and 
again all the freshness of her motherly cares, 
And so they parted for ghe night; Janet 
holding the hand of her hostess long and 
lingeringly, and wondering at herself after- 
wards at the strength of the impulse which 
attracted her. 

She went to bed early as it was, but she 
could not sleep, A thousand nervous fancies, 
a thousand horrible fears, disturbed her. She 
tried to hope there was some mistake on her 
husband’s part, but she failed sorely in her 
attempt ; and at last, abandoning herself to a 
fit of despair—almost like madness—she gave 
herself up to the terrible belief that she had 
again trusted, and been again deserted.— 


| 





for herself as well as she could. She had five | Deserted, robbed, left to starve and die, she 
shillings in her pocket, which she calculated | and her children, in this strange, wild city ! 
would give them all supper and a bed to-| And this was the man she had loved so 
| night, and to-morrow she would find her |trustingly ; this was the man who had per- 
husband if he was alive in New York. jured himself so fearfully ! 

Wandering about, all bewildered at the| A voice called cheerily through the hall— 
strange place, not knowing where she was or|“ Bessie! Bessie! wife! come down,” A 
where she must go, holding her children in|man’s step strode rapidly through the 
her hand, one of whom was crying bitterly | rooms, and Janet heard her husband laugh 
from weariness and dread, she met a motherly-|as he met her hostess merrily, and called 
looking, handsome woman of middle age, with| her “ wife,” and “sweetheart.” He was 
a kind eye and positive brow ; a woman that| laughing gaily, singing snatches of popular 
made you love her and obey her at the same| ballads; and the mistress of the house was 
moment, She looked hard at Janet and half} laughing too, 














stopped. Janet, swayed by one of her usual 
impulses, stopped to, and spoke to her. 

“My husband left me in the ship this 
morning,” she said, “to look for lodgings for 
me and the children. I am afraid that some 
accident has happened to him, for he has 
never come back; I was obliged to leave 
the vessel; they would not let me sleep 
there m 

“Tt is against orders,” said the stranger 
promptly. 

“Yes, so the mate told me, ma’am, But 
as I am a perfect stranger here, I don’t know 
where to go to, and my children are getting 
tired and sleepy. Can you tell me where I 
can find a respectable lodging for the night ?” 

“Come home with me,” said the woman, 
after a moment’s pause. “I see that you are 
a stranger, and I am sure you are respectable. 
I will give you a bed tonight, and you can 
look for your husband to-morrow. A fool! 
to leave you in this manner. What was the 
man about, I wonder ?” 

Janet thanked her gratefully, and the 
woman took her home. 


‘ 


“You ungrateful vagabond,” said the 
woman he had called Bessie. “Is this the 
way you behave to your lawful wife the first 
day of your return, after such along absence ? 
What trick have you been playing now, I 
wonder ?” 

Robert said something, but Janet could 
not catch the words. He seemed, however, 
to be giving the woman something, for she 
laughed gently and cried, “ How beautiful !” 
and then she stifled her voice somehow, and 
then they both laughed again gaily, gaily ; 
and in a short time they sat down to supper 
so merry and happy! while that poor pale 
girl lay like death between her children, 

“ What do you think I have done, Robert ?” 
said the woman after a short pause. 

“ What, Bess? I am no hand at riddles, 
and cannot guess. Out with it, old lady.” 

“ Why, I met a poor woman to-day with 
her two children; she had just come from 
England, and her fool of a husband had 
left her on board, while he went to look 
for lodgings for them. He left her so long 
that she was obliged to clear out before he 
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came back. She isa nice, pretty, respectable 
young thing, and I was glad to serve her. 
Besides” —and that genial voice took such a 
tone of womanly tenderness, it made Janet’s 
heart ache te think how sadly misplaced !— 
“ she was a countrywoman of yours, dear, and I 
could not help thinking somehow of your 
sister, or—or—vour first sweetheart.” 

When she said this, it seemed to Janet as if 
she kissed him. 

“ You shall see her to-morrow, dear, per- 
haps you may know something of her. By the 
bye I dare say she came over in yourship! I 
never thought toask her the name. How 
stupid of me! but, how lucky that I met her. 
You may be able to do something for her— 
eens a find her lout of a husband, and teach 

im not to lose his wife again. Poor young 
creature! It so went to my heart to see her 
look so pale and desolate.” 

Every word of which Janet heard as if a 
thousand trumpets had sounded. 

There was a dead silence. It seemed as if 
her husband was too much startled, too much 
oppressed, to venture onan answer. Perhaps 
he was afraid of his voice, which would either 
betray his agitation to the one, or his existence 
to the other. 

“ Are you not well, my dear?” then said 
Bessie, kindly. “How pale you have turned 
all at once!” 

“Tt is nothing, dear,” anwered Robert in 
so low a voice, that had not Janet’s hearing 
been sharpened to intensity by agony, she 
could not have understood what he said. He 
seemed afraid of being overheard, she thought, 
and spoke almost in a whisper. 

“ But something 7s the matter, dear. Tell 
me what it is!” 

“Nothing, nothing; only a little pain in 
my chest. Come! give me another glass of 
brandy ; that will cure me, [ warrant.” 

After this Janet heard nothing more dis- 
tinctly. The conversation was carried on in 
a subdued tone, as between people sitting 
close, side by side. Only once Janet distin- 

ished the words, “ successful spec—above a 

undred pounds—waistcoat—give it you to- 
morrow.” Soon after this they went to bed, 
and Janet heard them: both talking in low 
whispers, in the room next her own. She 
could distinguish their different steps across 
the floor, and hear their faintest movement 
through the thin partition. She even knew 
when they came to the side next her room, 
and could fancy all their actions. She herself 
lay as still as death, for she thought that 
Robert was listening ; she heard him come 
to the partition, and stand there for a moment 
quite quiet, as if to hear whether she was 
astir or asleep. 

A few hours 
wife cast down 


— They made the fond 
er fondness as a winter tree 
its leaves ; they changed the soft heart into 
one of stone and iron, and nerved the trembling: 
hand and stilled the throbbing blood. They 
made her blush till her temples burnt with 
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| shame at her gross credulity—with shame at 
her childish faith ; but they also made her 
|heart spring up like a strong man’s courage 
—masculine and resolute, equal to its fate, 
| And this because of those two sleeping little 
ones. By herself she would have sunk utterly 
prostrate ; as guardian to them she stood like 
a lioness at bay. Nothing stronger—nothing 
more determined—nothing braver drew breath 
in New York than that timid, patient, girlish 
wife, transformed into the heroine by maternal 
love ! 

She listened, and by their breathing she 
knew that Robert and his poor American 
wife were asleep. Even at this moment her 
woman’s nature yearned in gratitude to that 
kindly face and great maternal heart ; and 
she felt that she would have suffered any tor- 
ment herself rather than have caused an 
hour’s pain to one who had so blessed and 
befriended her. 

“ She shall not suffer by me,” she thought, 
asshe determined on her plan. 

Quiet and pale as a ghost she rose—dressin 
herself noiselessly, and with incredible speed. 
She then took up her sleeping children, and 
dressed them, still asleep. Leaving them on 
the bed, she softly opened the door of her 
room, and stole to that of her husband. A 
faint light shone underneath and through the 
crevices: it was a night-light, which Bessie 
always burnt. She turned the handle and 
entered. By the glimmering of the light she 
made out the place where Robert had thrown 
his clothes, and walked softly to where they 
lay. She took up the waistcoat, unstitched 
the notes, and placed them in her bosom. As 
she turned to leave the room, with one last | 
look of despair directed at him—one lovin 
look of gratitude at her—her husband o val 
his eyes full upon her. She stood and met 
his eyes ; then saying—“Take the curse of the 
widow and the fatherless, the curse of the 
deceived and the ruined !” she turned from | 
him and left the room. He was too much 
stricken—partly by fear and partly by in- 
ability—to escape from the coil of circum- 
stances which he had woven round himself, 
too much awed by her manner, and too much 
crushed by his conscience to answer. And 
so she escaped from the house without hin- 
drance, and without disturbing the faintest 
dream of its kind hostess. 

She took sail by a boat leaving for England 
that morning, and returned to her old place.. 
With her capital of one hundred pounds she 
set up anew, in another business, and soon 
regained all the friends she had lost. Foolish 
as she had been, what could they do now but 
pity her ; and if they pitied, aid? Even Miss 
Harrington scolded her in her old way, and 
loaded her with presents as before ; and Janet 
found that she was happier now than ever— 
in her quiet, gentle, saint-like way—since she 
had thrown aside her weakness, and been 
sufficient to herself. And she was right. In 
weakness lies misery ; in strength of will and 
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singleness of purpose lies peace, be the cir- 
cumstances what they may. 

Janet never heard of oe husband again, 
until years after, when a letter came from 
“Elizabeth Maylin,” telling her of his death. 
Though Bessie still preserved the name, more 
from habit than from pride, she knew now 
that she had not been his real wife. On his 


death-bed he had confessed allto her ; and who 
hal been that pretty stranger, whom she 
had taken to be a common thief and impostor. 
And Bessie wrote one of the noblest letters 
that woman ever penned to woman, and 


spoke of her unintentional wrong in such a 
large heroic manner, that Janet felt as if she 
had been almost the one to blame in havin 
caused such evil fortune to one so great an 
good. Butthey made it up between them, 
and finally agreed not to reproach themselves 
any more ; and in future years, Bessie May- 
lin received one of Janet’s children, when he 
had grown a man, and made him the heir 
of all her property. And then Janet wrote 
to her, and said how strangely they had both 
exemplified the truth of the old Hebrew words, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” 


LAST CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Curistmas Eve came to us darkly, 
Drooping to our cottage door, 

Not with brave and boisterous greeting, 
As it used to come of yore ; 

Not with soft and silent snow-fall, 
Or with frost-wind quick and keen ; 

Yet it brought the berries blushing, 
And it brought the holly green. 


Many busy footsteps pattered 
Through our little thoroughfare, 
Children sent on pleasant errands 
For the dainties they would share ; 
Young and female forms were passing, 
Lightly flitting to and fro, 
With a quick throb in their bosoms, 
With their faces in a glow. 





And the clean and cheerful windows 
Gleamed upon the dusky night, 
And the mingled voices humming 
Told of leisure and delight ; 
Genial voices linked together 
In some old and homely rhyme, 
In some old and hopeful carol 
Fitted for the holy time. 


In that little streét of workers, 
Brightening up from side to side, 
One poor dwelling showed no signal 
Of the merry Christmas-tide ; 
Feebly shone the simple taper 
By the hearthstone dim and bare, 
Poverty had cast its shadow, 
Grief had hung its symbols there. 


A forlorn and wasted widow 
Held her son upon her knee, 

Whose young stream of life was ebbing 
Back into a shoreless sea; 
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Just as time with stealthy footstep 
Strode into another day ; 

Death stood by the lonely mother ;— 
That young life had ebbed away. 


With the first burst of her anguish— 
“ Hark what news the angels bring!” 
Rang from loud and hopeful voices, 
Rang from tuneful flute and string ; 
And she thought she heard her darling, 
High among the radiant spheres, 
Singing with melodious gladness— 
“* Mother, mother, dry thy tears!” 


And she dried them and subdued them, 
Kept their fountains sealed within, 
Lest a show of outward sorrow 
Should be written down as sin ; 
But a cheering faith came o’er her, 
That she was not quite alone ; 
That the God-child of the manger 
Had the keeping of her own. 


CUMBERLAND SHEEP-SHEARERS. 


THREE or four years ago we spent part of 
a summer in one of the Sites in the neigh- 
bourhood of Keswick. We lodged at the 
house of a small Statesman, who added to 
his occupation of a sheep-farmer that of a 
woollen manufacturer. His own flock was 
not large, but he bought up other people’s 
fleeces, either on commission, or for his own 
purposes ; and his life seemed to unite many 
pleasant and various modes of employment, 
and the great jolly burly man throve upon all, 
both in body and mind. 

One day, his handsome wife proposed to us 
that we should accompany her to a distant 
sheep-shearing, to be held at the house of one of 
her husband’s customers, where she was sure 
we should be.heartily welcome, and where we 
should see an old-fashioned shearing, such as 
was not often met with now in the Dales, I 
don’t know why it was, but we were lazy, 
and declined her invitation. It might be that. 
the day was a broiling one, even for July, or 
it might be a fit of shyness; but whichever was 
the reason, it very unaccountably vanished 
soon after she was gone, and the opportunity 
seemed to have slipped through our fingers. 
The day was hotter than ever ; and we should 
have twice as much reason to be shy and self- 
conscious, now that we should not have our 
hostess to introduce and chaperone us. How- 
ever, so great was our wish to go, that we 
blew these obstacles to the winds, if there 
were any that day; and, obtaining the re- 
quisite directions from the farm-servant, we 
set out on our five mile walk, about one 
o’clock on a cloudless day in the first half of 
July. 

Our party consisted of two grown up 
persons and four children, the youngest almost 
a baby, who had to be carried the greater part. 
of that weary length of way. We passed 
through Keswick, and saw the groups of 
sketching, boating tourists, on whom we, as 
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residents for a month in the neighbourhood, leach tint of the blue sky, only in darker fuller 


looked down with some contempt as mere 
strangers, who were sure to go about blunder- 


colours every one. We seemed on a level 
with the top of Cat Bell; and the tops of 


ing, or losing their way, or being imposed upon | great trees lay deep down—so deep that we 


by guides, or admiring the wrong things, and 
never seeing the right things. After we had 
dragged ourselves through the long straggling 
town, we came to a part of the highway where 
it wound between copses sufficiently high to 
make a green gloom in a green shade ; the 
branches touched and interlaced overhead, 
while the road was so straight, that all the 
quarter-of-an-hour that we were walking we 
could see the opening of blue light at the 
other end, and note the quivering of the 
heated luminous air beyond the dense shade 
in which we moved, Every now and then, 
we caught glimpses of the silver lake that 
shimmered through the trees ; and, now and 
then, in the dead noon-tide stillness, we could 
hear the gentle lapping of the water on the 
pebbled shore—the only sound we _ heard, 
except the low deep hum of myriads of insects 
revelling out their summer lives. We had 
all agreed that talking made us hotter, so we 
and the birds were very silent. Out again 
into the hot bright sunny dazzling road, the 
fierce sun above our heads made us long to be 
at home. but we had passed the half-way, and 
to go on was shorter than to return. Now 
we left the highway, and began to mount. 
The ascent looked disheartening, but at almost 
every step we gained increased freshness of 
air ; and the crisp short mountain grass was 


soft and cool in comparison with the high 
road. The little wandering breezes, that 
came every now and then athwart us, were 
laden with fragrant scents—now of wild 
thyme—now of the little scrambling creepin 


white rose, which ran along the ground an 
pricked our feet with its Sone ares: and 
now we came to a trickling streamlet, on 
whose spongy banks grew great bushes of 
the bog-myrtle, giving a spicy odour to the 
air. When our breath failed us during that 
steep ascent, we had one invariable dodge by 
which we hoped to escape the “fat and scant 
of breath ” quotation ; we turned round and 
admired the lovely views, which from each 
succeeding elevation became more and more 
beautiful. 

At last, perched on a level which seemed 
nothing more than a mere shelf of rock, we 
saw our destined haven—a grey stone farm- 
liouse, high over our heads, high above the 
lake as we were—with out-buildings enough 
around it to justify the Scotch name of a 
“town ;” and near it one of those great bossy 
sycamores, so common in similar situations 
ail through Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
One more long tug and then we should be 
there. So, cheering the poor tired little ones, 
we set off bravely for that last piece of steep 
rocky path ; and we never looked behind till 
we stood in the coolness of the deep porch, 
es from our natural terrace on the 
glassy Derwent water, far, far below, reflecting 


| felt 





as if they were close enough together and 
solid enough to bear our feet if we chose to 
spring down and walk upon them. Right in 
front of where we stood, there was a ledge of | 
the rocky field that surrounded the house, 
We had knocked at the door, but it was evi- | 
dent that we were unheard in the din and 
merry clatter of voices within, and our old 
original shyness returned. By and bye,some | 
one found us out, and a hearty burst of hos- | 
pitable welcome ensued. Our coming was all 
right ; it was understood in a minute who we 
were ; our real hostess was hardly less urgent 
in her civilities than our temporary hostess, 
and both together bustled us out of the room 
upon which the outer door entered, into a | 
large bedroom which opened out of it—the 
state apartment, in all such houses in Cum- | 
berland—where the children make their first | 
appearance, and where the heads of the house- 
hold lie down to die if the Great Conqueror 
gives them sufficient warning for such decent 
and composed submission as is best in ac- 
cordance with the simple dignity of their 
lives. 

Into this chamber we were ushered, and 
the immediate relief from its dark coolness to 
our overheated bodies and dazzled eyes was 
inexpressibly refreshing. The walls were so 
thick that there was room for a very com- 
fortable window-seat in them, without there 
being any projection into the room ; and the 
long low shape prevented the sky-line from 
being unusually depressed, even at that 
height, and so the light was subdued, and 
the general tint through the room deepened 
into darkness, where the eye fell on that stu- 
pendous bed, with its posts, and its head-piece, 
and its foot-board, and its trappings of all 
kinds of the deepest brown ; and the frame 
itself looked large enough for six or seven 
people to lie comfortably therein, without even 
touching each other. In the hearth-place, 
stood a great pitcher filled with branches of 
odorous mountain flowers ; and little bits of 
rosemary and lavender were strewed about 
the room ; partly, as I afterwards learnt, to 
prevent incautious feet from slipping about 
on the polished oak floor. When we had 
noticed everything, and rested, and cooled 
(as much as we could do before the equinox), 
we returned to the company assembled in the 
house-place. 

This house-place was almost a hall in 
grandeur. Along one side ran an oaken 
dresser, all decked with the same sweet ever- 
greens, fragments of which strewed the bed- 
room floor. Over this dresser were shelves, 
bright with most exquisitely polished pewter. 
Opposite to the bedroom door was the great 
hospitable fireplace, ensconced within its 
proper chimney corners, and having the 
“master’s cupboard” on its right hand side, 
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Do you know what a “master’s cupboard” 
is? Mr. Wordsworth could have told you ; 
ay, and have shown you one at Rydal Mount, 
too. Itisacupboard about a foot in width, 
and a foot and a half in breadth, expressly 
reserved for the uso of the master of the 
household. Here he may keep pipe and 
tankard, almanac, and what nut; and 
although no door bars the access of any 
hand, in this open cupboard his peculiar 
properties rest secure, for is it not “ the 
master’s cupboard”? There was a fire in 
the house-place, even on this hot day ; it gave 
a grace and a vividness to the room, and 
being kept within proper limits, it seemed no 


| more than was requisite to boil the kettle. 


For, I should say, that the very minute of 
our arrival, our hostess (so I shall designate 


| the wife of the farmer. at whose house the 


sheep-shearing was to be held) proposed tea ; 


| and although we had not dined, for it was 


but little past three, yet, on the Penge ag of 
“Do at Rome as the Romans do,” we as- 
sented with a good grace, thankful to have 


| any refreshment offered us, short of water- 


| gruel, after our long and tiring walk, and 


rather afraid of our children “cooling too 
quickly.” 
While the tea was preparing, and it took 


| six comely matrons to do it justice, we pro- 


| posed to Mrs, C. (our real hostess), that we 
| should go and see the sheep-shearing. She 


| accordingly led us away into a back yard, 


where the process was going on. By a back 
yard I mean a far different place from what 
a Londoner would so designate; our back 
yard, high up on the mountain side, was a 


_ space about forty yards by twenty, over- 
| shadowed by the noble sycamore, which 








might have been the very one that suggested 
to Coleridge— 


“ This sycamore (oft musical with bees— 
Such tents the Patriarchs loved)” &c., &e. 


And in this deep, cool, green shadow sate 
two or three grey-haired sires, smoking their 
pipes, and regarding the proceedings with a 
placid complacency, which had a savour of 
contempt in it for the degeneracy of the 
present times—a sort of “Ah! they don’t 
know what good shearing is now-a-days” 
look in it. That round shadow of the syca- 
more tree, and the elders who sat there 
looking on, were the only things not full of 
motion and life in the yard. The yard itself was 
beunded by a grey stone wall, and the moors 
rose above it to the mountain top ; we looked 
over the low walls on to the spaces bright 
with the yellow asphodel, and the first flush 
of the purple heather. The shadow of the 
farm-house fell over this yard, so that it was 
cool in aspect, save for the ruddy faces of the 
eager shearers, and the gay-coloured linsey 
petticoats of the women, folding the fleeces 
with tucked-up gowns. 

When we first went into the yard, every 
corner of it seemed as full of motion as an 
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antique frieze, and, like that, had to be studied 
before I could ascertain the different actions 
and purposes involved. On the left hand was 
a walled-in field of small extent, full of sun- 
shine and light, with the heated air quivering 
over the flocks of panting bewildered sheep, 
who were penned up therein, awaiting their 
turn to be shorn, At the gate by which this 
field was entered from the yard stood a group 
of eager-eyed boys, panting like the sheep, 
but not like them from fear, but from excite- 
ment and joyous exertion. Their faces were 
flushed with brown-crimson, their scarlet lips 
were parted into smiles, and their eyes had 
that peculiar blue lustre in them, which is 
only gained by a free life in the pure and 
blithesome air. As soon as these lads saw 
that a sheep was wanted by the shearers 
within, they sprang towards one in the field 
—the more boisterous and stubborn an old 
ram the better—and tugging, and pulling, 
and pushing, and shouting—sometimes mount- 
ing astride of the poor obstreporous brute, 
and holding his horns like a bridle—they 
gained their point and dragged their captive 
up to the shearer, like little victors as they 
were, all glowing and ruddy with conquest. 
The shearers sat each astride on a long bench, 
grave and important—the heroes of the day. 
The flock of sheep to be shorn on this occasion 
consisted of more than a thousand, and eleven 
famous shearers had come, walking in from 
many miles’ distance to try their skill one 
against the other ; for sheep-shearings are a 
sort of rural Olympics. They were all young 
men in their prime, strong, and well-made ; 
without coat or waistcoat, and with upturned 
shirt-sleeves, They sat each across a long 
bench or narrow table, and caught up the 
sheep from the attendant boys, who had 
dragged it in; they lifted it on to the bench, 
and placing it by a dexterous knack on its 
back, they began to shear the wool off the tail 
and under parts ; then they tied the two hind 
legs and the two fore legs together, and laid 
it first on one side and then on the other, till 
the fleece came off in one whole piece ; the art 
was to shear all the wool off, and yet not to in- 
jure the sheep by any awkward cut: if such an 
accident did occur, a mixture of tar and butter 
was immediately applied; but every wound 
was a blemish on the shearer’s fame. To 
shear well and completely, and yet to do it 
quickly, shows the perfection of the clippers. 
Some can finish off as many as six score sheep 
in a summer’s day; and if you consider the 
weight and uncouthness ofthe animal, and the 
general heat of the weather, you will see that, 
with justice, clipping or shearing is regarded 
as harder work than mowing. But most good 
shearers are content with despatching four or 
five score ; it is only on unusual occasions, or 
when Greek meets Greek, that six score are 
attempted or accomplished. 

When the sheep is divided into its fleece 
and itself, it becomes the property of two 
persons. The women seize the fleece, and, 
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standing by the side of a temporary dresser 
(in this case made of planks laid across barrels, 
beneath what sharp scant shadow could be 
obtained from the eaves of the house), they 
fold it up. This again is an art, simple as it 
may seem ; and the farmer’s wives and daugh- 
ters about Langdale Head are famous for it. 
They begin with folding up the legs, and then 
roll the whole fleece up, tying it with the 
neck ; and the skill consists, not merely in 
doing this quickly and firmly, but in certain 
artistic pulls of the wool so as to display the 
finer parts, and not, by crushing up the fibre, to 
make it appear coarse to the buyer. Six comely 
women were thus employed; they laughed, 
and talked, and sent shafts of merry satire at 
the grave and busy shearers, who were too 
earnest in their work to reply, although an 
occasional deepening of colour, or twinkle of 
the eye, would tell that the remark had hit. 
But they reserved their retorts, if they had 
any, until the evening, when the day’s labour 
would be over, and when, in the licence of 
country humour, I imagine, some of the saucy 
speakers would meet with their match. As 
yet, the applause came from their own party 
of women ; though now and then one of the 
old mén, sitting under the shade of a sycamore, 
would take his pipe out of his mouth to spit, 
and, before beginning again to send up the 
softly curling white wreaths of smoke, he 
would condescend on a short deep laugh, and 
a “Well done, Maggie!” “Give it him, 
lass!” for with the not unkindly jealousy of 
age towards youth, the old grandfathers in- 
variably took part with the women against 
the young men. These sheared on, throwing 
the fleeces to the folders, and casting the 
sheep down on the ground with gentle 
strength, ready for another troop of boys to 
haul it to the right hand side of the farm- 
yard, where the great out-buildings were 
placed ; where all sorts of country vehicles 
were crammed and piled, and seemed to 
throw up their scarlet shafts into the air, as 
if imploring relief from the crowd of shan- 
dries and market carts that pressed upon 
them. Out of the sun, in the dark shadow 
of the cart-house, a pan of red-hot coals 
glowed in a trivet ; and upon them was placed 
an iron basin holding tar and raddle, or rud- 
die. Hither the right hand troop of boys 
dragged the poor naked sheep to be “ smitten” 
—that is to say, marked with the initials or 
cypher of the owner. In this case, the sign 
of the possessor was a circle or spot on one 
side, and a straight line on the other; and 
after the sheep were thus marked, they were 
turned out to the moor, and the crowd of 
bleating lambs that sent up an incessant moan 
for their lost mothers; each found out the 
ewe to which it belonged the moment she was 
turned out of the yard, and the placid con- 
tentment of the sheep that wandered away 
up the hill side, with their little lambs trotting 
by them, gave just the necessary touch of 
peace and repose to the scene, There were 
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all the classical elements for the representa- 
tion of life; there were the “Old men and 


maidens, young men and children” of the « |} 


Psalmist; there were all the stages and 
conditions of being that sing forth their 
farewell to the departing crusaders in the 
“ Saint’s Tragedy.” 

We were very glad indeed that we had 
seen the sheep-shearing, though the road had 
been hot, and long, and dusty, and we were 
as yet unrefreshed and hungry. When we 
had understood the separate actions of the 
busy scene, we could begin to notice mdivi- 
duals, I soon picked out a very beautiful 
young woman as an object of admiration and 
interest. She stood by a buxom woman of 
middle age, who ‘had just sufficient likeness 
to point her out as the mother. Both were 
folding fleeces, and folding them well; but 
the mother talked all the time with a rich- 
toned voice, and a merry laugh and eye, while 
the daughter hung her head silently over her 
work ; and I could only guess at the beauty 
of her eyes by the dark oes shadow of 
her eyelashes. She was well dressed, and 
had evidently got on her Sunday gown, 
although a good deal for the honour of the 
thing, as the flowing skirt was tucked up 
in a bunch behind, in order to be out of 
her way: beneath the gown, and far more 
conspicuous—and, possibly, far prettier—was 
a striped petticoat of full deep blue and 
scarlet, revealing the blue cotton stockings 
common in that part of the country, and the 
pretty, neat leather shoes. The girl had 
tucked her brown hair back behind her ears; 
but if she had known how often she would 
have had occasion to blush, I think she would 
have kept that natural veil more over her 
delicate cheek. She blushed deeper and ever 
deeper, because one of the shearers, in every 
interval of his work, looked at her and 
sighed. Neither of them spoke a word, 
though both were as conscious of the other 
as could be; and the buxom mother, with 
a side-long glance, took cognizance of the 
affair from time to time, with no unpleased 
expression. 

I had got thus far in my career of observa- 
tion when our hostess for the day came to tell 
us that tea was ready, and we arose stiffly 
from the sward on which we had been sitting, 
and went in-doors to the house-place. There, 
all round, were ranged rows of sedate 
matrons ; some with babies, some without ; 
they had been summoned from over moun- 
tains, and beyond wild fells, and across deep 
dales, to the shearing of that day, just as their 
ancestors were called out by the Fiery Cross, 
We were conducted to a tea-table, at which, 
in spite of our entreaties, no one would sit 
down except our hostess, who poured out tea, 
of which more by-and-bye. hind us, on 
the dresser, were plates piled up with “ berry- 
cake” (puff-paste with gooseberries inside), 
currant and plain bread and butter, hot cakes 
buttered with honey (if that is not Irish), 
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and great pieces of new cheese to be put in 
between the honeyed slices, and so toasted 
impromptu. There were two black teapots 
onthe tray, and taking one of these in her left 
hand, and one in her right, our hostess held 
them up both on high, and skilfully poured 
from each into one and the same cup; the 
teapots contained green and black tea; and 
this was her way of mixing them, which she 
considered far better, she told us, than if both 
the leaves had been “masked” together. The 
cups of tea were dosed with lump upon lump 
of the finest sugar, but the rich yellow fragrant 
¢ream was dropped in but very sparingly. I 
reserved many of my inquiries, suggested by 
this Dale tea-drinking, to be answered by 
Mrs. C., with whom we were lodging: and I 
asked her why I could neither get cream 
enough for myself, nor milk sufficient for the 
children, when both were evidently so 
abundant, and our entertainers so profusely 
hospitable. She told me, that my request for 
each was set down to modesty and a desire 
to spare the “grocer’s stuff,” which, as costing 
money, was considered the on thing to 
force — visitors, while the farm produce 
was reckoned too common and every-day for 


such a choice festivity and such honoured 
guests. So I drank tea as strong as brandy 
and as sweet as syrup, and had to moan in 
secret over my children’s nerves, My children 
found something else to moan over before the 
meal was ended; the good farmer’s wife 


would give them each “sweet butter” on their 
oat-cake or “clap-bread ;” and sweet butter 
is made of butter, sugar, and rum melted 
together and potted, and is altogether the 
most nauseous compound in the shape of a 
dainty I ever tasted. My poor children 
thought it so, as I could tell by their glistening 
piteous eyes and trembling lips, as they vainly 
tried to get through what their stomachs 
rejected, I got it from them by stealth and 
ate it myself, in order to spare the feelings of 
our hostess, who, evidently, considered it as 
a choice delicacy. But no sooner did she 
perceive that they were without sweet butter 
than she urged them to take some more, and 
bade me not scrimp it, for they had enough 
and to spare for everybody. This “sweet 
butter” is made for express occasions—the 
clippings, and Christmas; and for these two 
seasons all christenings in a family are 
generally reserved. When we had eaten and 
eaten—and, hungry as we were, we found it 
difficult to come up to our hostess’s ideas of 
the duty before us—she took me into the real 
working kitchen, to show me the preparations 
going on for the refreshment of the seventy 
forge there and then assembled. Rounds of 

ef, hams, fillets of veal, and legs of mutton 
bobbed, indiscriminately with plum puddings, 
up and down in a great boiler, from which a 
steam arose, when she lifted up the lid, remind- 
ing one exceedingly of Camacho’s wedding. 
The resemblance was increased when we were 
shown another boiler out of doors, placed 
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over a temporary frame-work of brick, and 
equally full with the other, if, indeed, not 
more so. 

Just at this moment—as she and I stood 
on the remote side of the farm-buildings, 
within sound of all the pleasant noises which 
told of merry life so near, and yet out ot 
sight of any of them, gazing forth on the 
moorland and the rocks, and the purple crest 
of the mountain, the opposite base of which 
fell into Watendlath—the gate of the yard 
was opened, and my rustic beauty came 
rushing in, her face all a-fire. When she saw 
us she stopped suddenly, and was about to 
turn, when she was followed, and the entrance 
blocked up by the handsome young shearer. 
I saw a knowing look on my companion’s 
face, as she quietly led me out by another 
way. 

2 Who is that handsome girl?” asked I. 

“Tt’s just Isabel Crosthwaite,” she re- 
plied. “Her mother is a cousin of my 
master’s, widow of a statesman near Appleby. 
She is well to do, and Isabel is her only 
child.” 

“ Heiress, as well as beauty,” thought I; 
but all T said was, 

“ And who is the young man with her ?” 

“That,” said she, looking up at me with 
surprise. “That’s our Tom. “You see, his 
father and me and Margaret Crosthwaite 
have fixed that these young ones are to wed 
each other; and Tom is very willing—but 
she is young and skittish ; but she’ll come 
to—she’ll cometo. He’ll not be best shearer 
this day anyhow, as he was last year down 
in Buttermere ; but he’ll may be come round 
for next year.” 

So spoke middle age of the passionate loves 
of the young. I eould fancy that Isabel 
might resent being so calmly disposed of, and 
I did not like or admire her the less because 
by and bye she plunged into the very midst 
of the circle of matrons, as if in the Eleusinian 
circle she could alone obtain a sanctuary 
against her lover’s pursuit. She looked so 
much and so truly annoyed that I disliked 
her mother, and thought the young man 
unworthy of her, until I saw the mother come 
and take into her arms a little orphan child, 
whom I learnt she had bought from a beggar 
on the road-side that was ill-using her. is 
child hung about the woman, and called her 
“Mammy” in such pretty trusting tones, 
that I became reconciled to the match-maki 
widow, for the sake of her warm heart ; an 
as for the young man—the woe-begone face 
that he presented from time to time at the 
open door, to be scouted and scolded thence 
by all the women, while Isabel resolutely 
turned her back upon him, and pretended to be 
very busy cutting bread and butter, made me 
really sorry for him ; though we—experienced 
spectators—could see the end of all thie coy- 
ness and blushing as well as if we were in 
church at the wedding. 

From four to five o’clock on a summer's 
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day is a sort of second noon, for heat ; and 
now that we were up on this breezy 
height, it seemed so disagreeable to think 
of. going once more into the close woods 
down below, and to brave the parched and 
dusty road, that we gladly and lazily re- 
signed ourselves. to stay a little later, and 
to make our jolly three o’clock tea serve for 
dinner. 

So I strolled into the busy yard once more, 
and by watching my opportunity, I crossed 
between men, women, boys, sheep, and barking 
dogs, and got to an old man, sitting under 
the sycamore, who. had been. pointed out to 
meas the owner of the sheep and the farm. 
For a few minutes. he went on, doggedly 
puffing away; but I knew that. this reserve 
on his part arose from no: want of friendli- 
ness, but from the shy reserve which is the 
characteristic of most Westmoreland and 
Cumberland people. By and bye he began 
to talk, and. he gave me much information 
about his sheep, He took a “walk” froma 
landowner with so many: sheep upon it; in 
his case one thousand and fifty, which was.a 
large number, about six hundred being the 
average. Before taking the “walk,” he and 
his landlord each appointed. two “ knowledge- 
able people ” to value the stock. The “walk ” 
was taken on lease of five or seven years, and 
extended ten miles over the Fells in one 
direction—he could not exactly say how far 
in another, but more ; yes! certainly more. 
At: the expiration of the lease, the stock are 
again numbered, and valued in the same way. 
If the sheep are poorer, and gone off, the 
tenant has to pay for their depreciation in 
money ; if they have improved in quality, 
the landlord pays him); but one way or 
another the same number must be restored, 
while the increase of each year, and the 
annual fleeces form the tenant’s profit: 
Of course they were all of the black- 
faced or mountain breed, fit for scrambling 
and endurance, and capable of being nourished 
by the sweet but. scanty grass that grew on 
the Fells. To take charge of his flock he 
employed three shepherds, one of whom was 
‘my friend Tom. They had: other work down 
on the farm, for the farm was “down” com- 
pared with the airy heights to which these 
sheep will scramble. The shepherd's year 
begins before the twentieth of March, by 
which time the ewes must be all safely down 
in the home pastures, at hand in case they 
or their lambs require extra care at yeaning 
time. About the sixteenth of June the sheep- 
washing begins. Formerly, said my old man, 
men stood bare-legged in a running stream, 
dammed up so as to make a pool, which was 
more cleansing than, any’ still water, with its 
continual foam, and fret, and struggle to 
overcome the obstacle that impeded its 

rogress: and these men caught the sheep, 
which were hurled to them by the people on 
the banks, and rubbed it and soused it’ well ; 
but. now (alas! for these degenerate days) 
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folk were content to throw them in lead 
downwards, and thought that they were 
washed enough with swimming to the bank, 
However, this proceeding was managed in 4 
fortnight after the shearmg or clipping came 
on; and people were bidden to it from twen 
miles off or better; but not as they had‘ been 
fifty years ago. Still, if a family possessed a 
skilful shearer in the person of a son, or if 
the good wife could fold fleeces well and 
deftly, they were sure of a gay week in 
clipping time, passing from farm to farm in 
merry succession, giving their aid, feasting 
onthe fat of the land (“sweet butter” 
amongst. other things, and much good may it 
do them!) until they in their turn called 
upon their neighbours for help. In short, 
good old-fashioned sheep-shearings are carried 
on much in the same sort of way as. an 
American Bee. 

As soon as the clipping is over, tlie 
sheep are turned out upon the Fells, where 
their greatest enemy is the fly. The ravens 
do harm to the young lambs in May and 
June, and the shepherds scale the steep grey 
rocks to take a raven’s nest with infinite 
zest. and delight; but no shepherd can 
save his sheep from the terrible fly—the 
common flesh fly—which burrows in the poor 
animal, and lays its obscene eggs, and the 
maggots eat it up alive. To obviate this as 
much as-ever they can, the shepherds go up 
on the Fells about twice a well in summer 
time, and, sending out their faithful’ dogs, 
collect the sheep into great circles, the dogs 
running on the outside and keeping them 
in. The quick-eyed shepherd stands in the 
midst, and, if a sheep make an effort to scratch 
herself, the dog is summoned, and the infected 
sheep brought up to be examined, the piece 
cut out, and salved. But, notwithstanding this, 
in some summers scores of sheep are ‘killed 
in this way: thundery and close weather is 
peculiarly productive of this plague. The next 
operation which the shepherd has to attend to 
is about the middle or end of October, when 
the sheep are brought down to be salved, 
and an extra man is usually hired on the 
farm for this week. But it is no feasting or 
merry-making time like a clipping. Sober 
business reigns. The men sit astride on their 
benches and besmear the poor helpless’ beast 
with a mixture of tar and bad butter, or 
coarse grease, which is supposed to promote 
the growth and fineness of the wool, by pre- 
venting skin diseases of all kinds, such as 
would leave a patch bare. The mark of 
ownership is renewed with additional tar and 
raddle, and they are sent up once more to 
their breezy walk, where the winter winds 
begin to pipe and to blow, and to call away 
their brethren from the icy North. Once a 
week the shepherds go up and scour the 
Fells, looking over the sheep, and seeing how 
the herbage lasts. And this is the dangerous. 
and wild time for the shepherds. The snows, 
and the mists (more'to be dreaded even than 
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snow) may come on ; and there is no lack of 
tales, about the Christmas hearth, of men 
who have gone up to. the wild and desolate 
Fells and have never been. seen more, but 
whose voices are yet heard calling on their 
dogs, or uttering fierce are cries for 
help ; and so they will call till the end of 
time, till their whitened bones have risen 
ain. 

Towards the middle of January, great care 
is noes as by this time the sheep have 
grown weak and lean with lack of food, and 
the excess of cold. Yet asthe mountain sheep 
will not eat turnips, but must be fed with hay, 
it is a piece of economy to delay beginning to 
feed them as. long as possible; and to know 
the exact nick of time, requires as much skill 
as must have been possessed by Eunice’s 
| father in Miss Austen’s delightful novel, 
who required his gruel “thin, but not too 
thin—thick, but not too thick.” And so 
the Shepherd’s. Calendar works round to 
yeaning time again! It must be a, pleasant | 
employment; reminding one of Wordsworth’s | 

es— 
| “In that fair clime, the lonely herdsman stretched 
On the soft grass, through half the summer's day,” &. 


and of shepherd-boys with their reedy pipes, | 
taught by Pan, and of the Chaldean shep- 
herds studying the stars ; of Poussin’s picture 
of the Good Shepherd, of the “Shepherds | 
keeping watch by night!” and I don’t know 
how many other things, not forgetting some 
of Cooper’s delightful pieces. 

While I was thus rambling on in thought, 
my host was telling me of the prices of wool | 
that year, for we had grown quite confidential | 
by this time. Wool was sold by the stone ; 
he expected to get ten or twelve shillings a/| 
stone ; it took three or four fleeces to make a| 
stone: before the Australian wool came in, 
he had got twenty shillings, ay and more ;| 
but now—and again we sighed over the de- 
generacy of the times, till he took up his 





ipe (not Pandean) for consolation, and I 
thought me of the long walk home, and 


sorbed for that. Poor Fly! Every dog has 
a day, and yours was not this tenth ot 
uly. 


HOBSON’S CHOICE. 


Wuo and what was Hobson? I had often 
asked’ myself these questions. Often, when 
alone and miserable, had I been comforted by 
the selfish reflection that: Hobson must have 
been worse off than myself. I think it is 
Rochefoucauld who says that: it is wonderful 
with what patience we bear the misfortunes 
of our neighbours ; and, in the same way, I 
found it surprising that no: antiquarian—no 
large-hearted philanthropist—had been found 
to inquire into the birth, parentage, career, 
and terrible choice of Hobson. As I have 
declared, IT had often ‘been comforted when 
“the waves deepened on my path,” with the 
serene reflection, that if the bitter cup was 
almost a bumper for me, it must have been 
filled to the “ beaded brim” for my unknown 
friend Hobson. And then, when this re- 
flection soothed my sorrow, when I forgot 
my. cut finger in the reflection that Hobson’s 
arm must have been amputated, I have been led 
to dwell with interest on the probable career 
and fate of this unfortunate gentleman. Hob- 
son has immortalised himself, I thought, yet 
who knows anything of him and his memo- 
rable choice? I have had visions of him, 
jammed between two walls ; required, with a 
halter about his neck, to marry an attractive 
bride of seventy-eight ; quietly requested to 
give up his putse or forfeit his life; gently 
reminded that he must pay his friend’s bill, 
or renew it for double the original amount ; 
or indulgently allowed’ to choose between the 
stake and the axe. It is a pity, however, I 
thought, that no antiquarian has been found 
to amuse himself with Hobson and his choice ; 
and I felt inclined to give to any gentleman 
the liberty to make use of my suggestion of 
a work to be entitled “The Life and Times 
of Hobson, together with some account of his 
Choice!” But, although it is difficult, I 


the tired little ones, who must not be worried. | thought, for the inquirer not used to learned 
So, with much regret, we took our leave ;| researches, to ferret Hobson from his obseure 
the fiddler had just arrived as we were wishing | corner, and to shake from before his memo- 
goodbye ; the shadow of the house had over-|rable name the dust of ages, it is not so 
spread the yard; the boys were more in| difficult to recogni:e his descendants. Un- 
number than the sheep that remained to be|doubtedly the Hobsons have spread them- 
shorn; the busy women were dishing up| selves all over England. They are a woeful 
great smoking rounds of beef; and in addition | race, inliabiting the uncomfortable places of 
to all the provision I had'seen in the boilers,| every city, the heroes of endless scrapes, the 
large-mouthed ovens. were disgorging berry| forlorn wretches who have never had a 
pies without end, and rice-puddings stuck full | chance. k 
of almonds and raisins. These, in brief, were my thoughts in regard 
As we descended the hill, we passed a little | to Hobson; when one day I chanced to com- 
rustic bridge with a great alder bush near|municate my deliberations: to a friend, who 
it. Underneath sat Isabel, as rosy red as| forthwith explained to me that he knew ali 
ever, but dimpling up with smiles, while| about the hero of my philosophical moments, 
Tom lay at her feet, and looked up into her} It appears that Hobson was by no means an 
eyes ; his faithful sheep-dog sat by him, but |'unfortunate individual ; that, on the contrary, 
flapped his tail vainly in hope of obtaining| he had a stern way with him of asserting his 
some notice. His master was too much ab-! ‘will; and’ that the clioice to which his name 
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is tacked for evermore was one that he 
imposed upon his customers. It seems that 
Hobson was an Oxford stable-keeper, and 
that he forced his customers to take the horse 
nearest the door. In no case might they 
choose ; every ill that horse-flesh is heir to 
might afflict the nag nearest the door, but 
still Hobson would let no other animal leave 
the stable till this one was disposed of, And 
thus, Hobson’s choice was no choice, I had 
thought often of Hobson as the forlorn victim 
of an adverse fate; but I found that he was 
Fate personified, and that he was the tyrant 
over Oxford equestrians. 

I was walking in the streets of Birming- 
ham one day, while its thousand chimneys 
were waging war with the sunlight. I wasina 
moody humour, and inclined to look out upon 
nature through smoked glass, when I stood 
still before a very pitiable object. It was 
the figure of a mere child, with a dull 
life showing through the eyes that should 
have been young and bright, and glad with 
the blue of heaven in them. What a face! 
What a head! It was swollen and shape- 
less —the forehead hung over the eyes; 
the jaws were coarse ; and ill-health .had 
burst hideously out about the lips. Surely, I 
thought, there is a Hobson hereabouts, and 
this child is his victim; it has no choice but 
a life of misery. I asked the child about its 
mother, and its brothers and sisters, The 
old story fell from its poor lips—its mother 
away, and the brothers and sisters stupified 
by a neighbouring nurse, I meet Hobson’s 
customers everywhere now. They crowd 
about me when T land at Belfast; they 
besiege my ear when I pause in the streets of 
Dublin ; their childish voices ring upon my 
ear as I pass a certain establishment on my 
way from Cowes to Newport; their plain- 
tive words are heard through prison-bars ; 
the horse next the door has been a sorry 
one to all of them! Undoubtedly all these 
are customers of Hobson—doomed to his 
choice. At the cradle, I have watched the 
babyhood of one of Hobson’s customers. 
Limbs that should have been round and 
pulpy, were limp and fleshless; eyes that 
should have been quick and sparkling, were 
dull and heavy; cheeks that should have 
bloomed, and been dimpled often with smiles, 
were flat and colourless; the baby voice 
that should have been musical, was a wail— 
an unceasing grumble; the breath that 
should have been pure and sweet, reeked 
with the smell of laudanum! There it lay, 
wearing away time till it had scrambled 
together sufficient strength to trot forth from 
the drug-room of its babyhood to the streets, 
foul and pent-up, of its terrible neighbour- 
hood. 

As it is formed and settled now, so, in 
after years, shall it bring forth good or 
evil fruit to the State. Its footsteps wander, 
and are without a p : it is a thing 
with senses, and little more; yet within 
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lies the immortal germ, clouded with baby. 

oison, yet to be extracted by a skil 
can ut the child has only the choice ot 
Hobson ; therefore, no kind hand is stretched 
forth to sustain its better nature, and turn it 
from the pollution of its terrible neighbour- 
hood. Hobson’s choice is for it, as for itg 
father and grandfather before it. How can it 
choose but be an outcast ? There was poison 
in the atmosphere that surrounded its cradle, 
contamination in its play-ground ; and how 
then shall the child fare, as I notice the sickly 
bud burst into the graceless flower? Its 
parentage, and the curse thereof, clings to it, 
as it wanders into the world to do the dread. 
ful deeds that have been sown in its child’s 
heart. A fire smoulders in the bosom of the 
young fellow, as he finds a sorry beast in the 
nearest stall for him! He has been at war 
with his fellow-man from the cradle. Nota 
passion has been restrained. His eye has 
ever dwelt upon hideous forms, and now 
it is dead to all beauty. Talk to him of the 
virtues that dignify and are the strength and 
charm of social life: your words are foreign 
to his ear—too heavy and sodden with pesti- 
lential atmosphere is his heart to vibrate 
with the tenderness of yours ! 

How can you talk to him of the equal chances 
of men—of the equal purity of all babyhood? 
By what subtle slay of logic can you persuade 
him that there is not a curse upon his race— 
that he may escape from the tyranny ot 
Hobson? He has his full measure of revenge, 
however ; for he knows that his race costs the 
State a round sum yearly, in transport-ships, 
in penal colonies, in warm baths and patent 
cooking apparatus! He only wonders how it 
is that in these economical times his governors 
will not set to work in a more prudent man- 
ner—how it is that they let his brothers and 
sisters quietly grow up to follow the profession 
of robbers: for Hobson’s customers of to-day 
know well enough, and their governors must 
know, that as surely as the law is a profession, 
so surely a proportion of the population is set 
aside to be drilled and tutored as robbers, 
And this profession has its averages of success 
and failure like any other. obson’s . cus- 
tomers count upon an average run in this 
country of nine years, at the expiration of 
which term they are content to retire to the 
Government retreats provided for them, Here 
they have no care for the morrow—they have 
their full measure of food, and a trip to a 
distant country where they settle for life. 
No qualms of conscience make the heart sick 
here, for their life has been only the natural 
development of their childhood, They own at 
once that Hobson has never given them a 
chance of riding fair on a trusty steed, They 
point to their calamitous parentage in expla- 
nation of their deeds. Shameful Hobson! 
—a terrible fate this that he has imposed 
upon so many of us! A race foredoomed !— 
born to be thrown in the mud by Hobson’s 
bad horses! How, ask earnest men, are we 
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to relieve Hobson’s poor customers from the 
terrible fate which is fastened upon them ? 
Government Blue Books say, by patent soups 
to be given to them when they grow up; by 
snug prisons, warmed by ingenious processes ; 
by dexterous oakum-picking, and other devices 
of this order. Other men have said that it is 
better to throw a guard about the baby’s 
| eradle than to sing a psalm at a bad man’s 
deathbed ; better to have a care while the 
bud is bursting to the sun, than when the 
heat has scorched the heart of the unguarded 
blossom. While these rival authorities are 
wrangling, Hobson’s customers continue to 
break their necks with his i horseflesh. 
A mild philosopher dandles a baby customer 
| in his arms, and serenely tests the purity of 
| its pap-boat ; while his rival theorist wields a 
| policeman’s truncheon, and dips a thermo- 
| — carefully into his pet {lon’s warm- 
| bath. 
The shade of Hobson who never gave a 
| choice—of Hobson whose nearest horses have 
always been knackers for a large body of cus- 
tomers—laughs roguishly at these contending 
| philosophers while they ride their hobbies, 
and sees his victims, in crowds, scrambling on 
their broken steeds, and sprawling inevitably 
in the mud. Well, let us Sone that we shall 
do something for Hobson’s customers ere 
long ; and not continue to plant poor devils 
| upon vicious horses for the pleasure of paying 
their doctor’s bill ! 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
TRAVELLING SERVANTS, 


I THINK a travelling party ought to be 
| limited to three, with a good courier, and a 
ood-tempered lady’s maid, if there be a lady. 
his will just fill a carriage, and for so many, 

no more, rooms may generally be found at 
| the same inn. Of course, in saying this, I am 
not speaking of the immense barrack-like 
hotels of Germany, which are large enough 
to lodge an army. But I have known—in 
Spain, and some other places—a numerous 
party very uncomfortably divided, and even 
some of those who formed it obliged to go on 
another stage for want of a place to sleep in. 
In all parties, one of the number ought to be 
appointed captain or general director, by 
which arrangement the expenses of all will 
be diminished at least a third. I do not 
’ think that the management of the purse need 
form an essential part of a courier’s duties, 
and, indeed, when I understand the language 
and manners of a country, I like to do this 
part of the business myself. It certainly 
saves, however, a good deal of trouble, and 
often ill-blood enough to spoil a day, if you 
walk quietly away from your hotel of a morn- 
ing, and leave your courier to settle every- 
thing, and follow with the carriage and 
luggage. The struggle is between ease and 
economy, and the victory must be determined 
by your purse ; one thing is certain, that if 
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you allow your courier to be paymaster, he 
will receive certain fixed and regular perqui- 
sites to him belonging in that capacity, and 
which have filled the pockets of those who 
handle other people’s money, from time im- 
memorial. e may also get your bills (what 
is I think called) salted, besides ; that is, an 
addition made to the usual price of things 
for his especial benefit, and varying according 
to his knowledge of your ignorance of the 
country and the strength of your purse. 

I would rather have a good travellin 
servant—a valet, for instance, who had live 
with me for some time, who expected to 
remain with me, and in whom I could place 
confidence—than any professed courier, The 
courier proper is too independent and im- 
portant a personage for anybody but a Brum- 
magem lord, with the guineas of half Lombard 
Street in his pocket, and their ponderous 
consequence in his noddle. I have seen my 
friend, the professional courier, who may be 
called the free-lance among servauts, treat 
those he was pleased to look upon as inferior 
people with great contempt. Worse, too, if 
the party he was conducting arrived at an 
out-of-the-way place, where good things were 
scanty, he would take the best, even to the 
longest and widest bed—an immense advan- 
tage in foreign inns—and his employers of 
course, fared upon what escaped the lion’s 
share. There is another important difference 
also ; your regular courier will ask at least 
ten pounds a month, which he takes very good 
care to convert by devices to him familiar 
into twenty, while your travelling servant, 
even the very best, will feel himself happy 
indeed with less than half. The best men- 
servants on the continent seldom, if ever, get 
more than from three to five pounds a month, 
finding themselves both in food and clothes 
when stationary, though you cannot, of course, 
expect them to do this while travelling, A 
friend of mine, indeed, residing at Vienna, had 
a smart Hungarian, costume, moustache, and 
all, a Baron too besides, for one pound 
sterling a month! He opened the door with 
a sort of flourish that quite took a visitor’s 
breath away, and if he had not had an unfor- 
tunate propensity for indulgence in strong 
waters (when he was rather dangerous com- 
pany), he would have been quite a grand 
addition to any household. 

If it was not for their plaguey nobility, 
which makes them impudent and untrust- 
worthy in their cups, Hungarians would make 
excellent servants. They are brave, strong, 
gay, good-natured, they laugh at fatigue, can 
live on anything, and will grow as attached 
as Irishmen to those they live with. I had 
an excellent fellow once from Presburg, 
and we lived for a long time in great 
harmony. I was as proud of him as ever 
Sterne could have been of La Fleur, for he 
was one’ of the handsomest, smartest, and 
best-tempered men possible. He could do 
everything—from varnishing a boot (he took 
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great pride in his boots, and especially in a 
ir of rather elaborate English boot-trees I 
find, which I found him often taking to pieces 
and putting together for the amusement of a 
numerous court) to grilling a chicken with 
red peppers, or roasting an egg. At last, 
however, he got drunk—once, twice, often 
every day—and went a wooing in my clothes ; 
he even went to the extent of ‘borrowing my 
name and getting in debt for me, and at last 
the evil day came, and I found him out. I 
felt very much disposed to lecture and keep 
him ; but the thing was impossible. The 
whole town, a little one, was in an he 
about him, for he had actually appeared at a 
public ball in my uniform, and danced with 
one of the stiffest-backed old maids of the 
place, who was half wild about it. Reluctantly, | 
therefore, I was obliged to bid him goodbye, 
and in the course of doing so, being Jed into 
some rather sharp remarks, he drew himself 
up, answered grandly, said he was a ‘noble, 
and actually challenged me. Indeed, mortally 
afraid of some ridiculous scene, I was glad 
enough to get rid of him by changing my 
tone, and at last he left me with the bow ofa 

rince, and a speech that nobody but an 
Sienantien— or an Irishman—would have had 
the consummate impudence to make. 

A plague on that nobility: I hada French 
valet, too, who said, and I believe with truth, 
that he was the representative of one of the 
most ancient families in France, and showed 
me documents proving his descent from one 
who had made a figure in the twelfth century. 
Of course he robbed me—robbed me in a 
mean, dirty way, that might have done dis- 
grace even to.a thimble-rig man—and then 
wrote me a letter, such a letter! all about his 
nobility, and his sword, and ‘his shield, and 
his honour(!) with all the rest of it; but T 
never heard of him afterwards. 

Indeed, if there is one thing more than 
another that travelling will do for a thinking 
man, it is the honest and hearty contempt 
that it will instill into him—inevitably, and 
no matter with what ideas he started—for 
birth without worth. Heaven and Earth! 
what is this nonsense to which we ‘have been 
so long bowing the knee ? What, in the name 
of common sense, can it matter to any human 
being who were the ancestors of a dullard 
orarogue? What is there to be proud of, 
in the thought that your great grandmother 
was the mistress of a prince; or that the 
founder of your family ravished wealth 
from the helpless in an unjust war; or re- 
ceived nobility from a ‘King for betraying his 
country ? And then would not reflection ‘tell 
the greatest goose that ever prided himself 
upon his ancestry, that one need not go very 
far back to find the whole of the inhabitants 
of a country related to each other in degrees 
of consanguinity more-or less remote. Thus 
far pride of birth may go, and no farther. A 
man who comes of a wealthy house can give 
in early life, at least, a sort of pledge to the 
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world that he does not go into society with 
sinister intentions, and that is all; for we 
have only to-look at the sons of the best and 
greatest men whoever lived, to see that no one 
virtue or good quality, no grace—no, not even 
common sense and common honesty are 
hereditary. Out upon such vulgar nonsense 
as muddles the brains (if they have any) of 
Tufts and Tufthunters, with the first Chris- 
tian Baron, with the bearer of the sounding 
name of Montmorenci in the House of Cor- 
rection for a libel! To dignity and honour 
which a-man has fairly won in the strife of 
the world all hail! They may be the just 
reward of wisdom and integrity—at all events, 
they are the meed promised to it; but a fig 
for a man whose only claims to respect are 
the honours of his grandfather. Our here- 
ditary nobility is bad and nonsensical enough, 
where there is usually only one of a stock ; 
but, abroad, they swarm over the lands like 
flights of locusts, and are usually so base and 
mean, so low, so utterly worthless as a class 
(I am not of course speaking of individuals), 
that no wonder, when writing of a roguish 
valet, I was reminded of ther 
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Yacutine is a pleasant mode of travelli 
with a very pleasant pexty of .people, al 
intimate enough to pull well together, yet 
not such old acquaintances as to have told 
all their best stories to each other, and have 
nothing left to say. I know few things that 
require more care and management than the 
selection of a good yachting party. A political 
dinner given by a county magnate is nothing 
to it, although that is an awkward thing 
enough to manage well. One sulky or dis+ 
agreeable fellow will spoil all the pleasure of 
the trip, for there is no getting rid of him, 
and a six months’ cruise with a bore isa 
weary business, If a man who does not belong 
toa yacht club, and has not a yacht of his 
own, wishes to have a cruise, I recommend | 
him rather to hire than buy a vessel. A very | 
good one, manned and all, may be got for 
a hundred ;pounds a month; and, supposing | 
your party to consist of six or eight, it is very | 
cheap travelling ; and a loitering, lazy cruise 
in the summer seas of the daca 
with good books and cheery people, is a thing 
to remember with pleasure as long as you 
live. 

One of the most important, points in yachting 
is to have a careful, experienced, and tho- 
roughly trustworthy captain. It may be all 
very well to be your own captain now and 
then, if you -were once a midshipman, and are 
fond of amateur navigating ; but winds will 
blow rough and keen, and nights will some- 
times be wet and cold, and gentlemen 
will be sleepy, or the ladies in the cabin 
will be more attractive society than the 
compass and the helm, and it is pleasant 
to know one ean go to sleep if one likes, even 
on.a dark night witha-dirty sky. A hundred 
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and fifty pounds a year, if you keep a yacht, 
is always a fair salary to give an experienced 
captain ; otherwise, from'ten pounds to fifteen 
pounds a month. A small useful yacht, 
indeed, may be maintained altogether, and in 
very good style, for five or six hundred a year, 
everything included, A still smaller one, 
only intended for trips on the coast, need not 
cost more than two hundred. Fitting up 
yachts, ‘however, is fearfully expensive, and 
so is‘a good stock of provisions. It is better 
to do these ‘things by contract: hiring the 
vessel, hiring everything in it, and contracting 
even for provisions, giving back what may 
be brought home. For one trip, this is, of 
course, by far'the cheapest way, but it would 
never do for:a man who. keeps a yacht always. 
Beware of forts and batteries, and take care 
always to answer immediately to any signals 
that are made to you. Remember, a gun-shot 
will reach a long way, and ‘a refractory little 
schooner is sometimes brought, rather roughly, 
to order:and obedience. 

‘Yacht travellers are, generally, very well 
received wherever they go; and, as they are 
looked upon as bringing their certificate of 
respectability with them—especially if belong- 
ing to a club—they usually receive every 
attention, and are admitted at once into the 
society of any place where they may stop. 
This is avery pleasant thing, which yachting 
folks should be careful not to abuse. 

Afterall, I look upon.a yacht now-a-days 
very much in the light of a travelling car- 


riage ; and unless a man is very, very rich, 
or avery determined and enthusiastic sailor, 
it is, with all its advantages, often a trouble- 


some and an expensive encumbrance. It is 
such a slow mode of travelling, too; and is 
so uneertain, that many a man who has gone 
gaily out to Lisbon to find important letters 
recalling him home, has been glad enough to 
leave his yacht to take care of itself, and get 
back to England in a fourth of the time by a 
steamer. Indeed, you may easily have most 
of theadvantages of a yacht, without any of 
the bother of it : you.and your party taking 
in good time the best cabins of a steamer, 
and as you will find it generally stops at all 
laces of interest, you may stop where you 
ike, and either wait till the next of the line 
of :packets makes its appearance, vary your 
journey by a little land travelling, or charter 
a boat'to the next point where steamers are 
more frequent. Depend upon one thing ; 
there is nothing like being independent as 
much as possible, and you will soon get 
heartily sick of any means:of travelling you 
are absolutely tied to. 

"Neither must you expect much real amuse- 
ment from your.first trip on the water. You 
will, of course, be sea-sick, and I have known 
sea-sickness to last a whole voyage, even for 
months ;\indeed, some people are never cured 
of it, and the oldest sailors suffer sometimes. 
I ‘have ‘seen ‘the :captain of a man-of-war 
obliged to rise from table by a. sudden qualm. 
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Remedies and quacking are of no use. For 
a short voyage, however, say from Boulogne 
to Folkstone, I believe there is a remedy, 
at least it is one I always find effectual, 
and neither more or less than a_ beef- 
steak and a wineglass full (no more) of cold 
brandy-and-water. Fish, wine, beer, sweets, 
made dishes, tea, coffee, and the rest of it, 
are all nearly certain to be troublesome. 
People have a silly idea that sea-sickness does 
them good ; but fancy thisisa great mistake, 
and I have known many people seriously ill 
for'a'fortnight afterwards, one ‘break ia blood- 
vessel, and one who died from it. Among the 
three things that the Roman philosopher 
regretted was that of having once made a 
voyage by sea when he might shave gone by 
land, and in the famous Spanish ballad about 
the landing of Tarik, who overthrew the 
Empire of Roderick, in Spain, the Moslem is 
made to say— 


“Since man is made of dust, I ween, 
‘He well may dread the sea,” 


and this of a mere afternoon’s sail across the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

Chartering a boat in the Mediterranean is 
avery grave affair ; and such a vast variety of 
rogueries are practised in the proceeding that 
the best way is to draw up a written agree- 
ment, even if you are only going a twenty-four 
hours’ run, A vwvery favourite manceuvre 
of the Cadiz boatmen is, or used to be, | 
taking their fare to the oon place, and 
then insisting upon some .rascally payment 
to go on where he wanted them, Take 
care always, ‘too, to carry rather more 
than:a sufficient supply of provisions for any 
voyage you contemplate making in a felucca 
or mistico ; for if .a'breeze spring up strong 
enough to ruffle a duck-pond, the master will, 
likely enough, run you into some out-of-the- 
way creek, while he crosses :himself at leisure. 
Get him out of it.if you can, while there is 
anything stronger than a zephyr blowing, or 
one sparkle of foam on the crest of a wave. 
Now, as the Spanish and Portuguese sailors 
live chiefly on powerful onions, washed down 
with the most abominable wine ‘in .a state of 
fermentation, you will find a couple of cold 
chickens and ‘a glass of Val de pefias very 
useful. For the rest a close-fitting oilskin cap, 
and an India rubber:mattrass filled with wind, 
anda Portsmouth sailor’s tarpauling boots and 
great coat, are the best things possible to sleep 
in, if you can get them—as you sometimes can 
at Lisbon or Cadiz—as the whole boat is sure 
to swarm with ‘vermin. 

One of the pleasantest ‘things I know of is 
a cruise ina man-of-war,.and the :properest 
thing to do.after messing with the officers, is 
to send in a case or two.of ‘Cham to the 
mess when you make your ‘bow to them. A 
well-appointed man-of-war, with .a captain 
popular among his crew, is the paradise ot 
the waters ; its perfect and scrupulous clean- 
liness, the gue order that reigns :always ; 
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the gaiety, roominess, excellent cheer, and 
jolly companions, are enough to make a 
sailor of the veriest land-lubber that was ever 
nailed toa desk. A first class man-of-war, 
too, from its size, and shape, and weight, does 
not roll much except in very heavy seas, and 
then the motion is generally so steady and 
measured, that you may escape sickness 
altogether. Especially if you lay on a sofa 
and read novels in very bad weather, when 
you will hardly feel the motion at all. Indeed, 
laying down, as long as you can practise it, 
is almost an infallible remedy for sea-sickness, 
but I did not mention it when speaking of 
yachting, because people do not go on pleasure 
trips to pass the time on a sofa or in bed. It 
may be well to caution young gentlemen also, 
that they are not wanted on the deck of a 
man-of-war in bad weather, and that if they 
do not attend to this advice, they may get a 
rebuke even from the most polite of captains, 
that is likely enough to offend their dignity. 
In choosing your berth in ships, if you have 
any choice about it, get as near the centre of 
the vessel as possible. The motion will 
trouble you less, and it is as great an advan- 
tage as getting your back to the engine ina 
railway carriage, or your face to the horses in 
a coach; take care if possible to have a 
window in your berth, and one that you can 
open, that you may have as much fresh air as 
is to be found, if the weather will allow it. 
. Do not ask questions ; take especial care not 
to make any joking prophecy about going to 
the bottom, or talk of having had a prosperous 
voyage hitherto, or whistle when the wind is 
blowing, or suppose you will get into port on 
such or such a day, for all sailors are super- 
stitious; it is second nature with them. Be 
quiet, therefore, about the sea, and all that 
in it is, and the ship, and the sails thereof, 
and the sailors, and above all make no obser- 
vations about the weather. If you do you 
will be certain to touch somebody’s sore place. 
Enthusiastic yachters will tell you that you 
cannot catch cold from being wet with salt- 
water ; but Iam sorry, from my own personal 
experience, to be obliged to assert the con- 
trary ; therefore, on with your dreadnoughts 
when seas run high, and beware of it. Be- 
ware also of how you wash in it, for if you do 
not use fresh water afterwards, and dry your- 
self very carefully, you will have but a 
fidgetty day afterwards. In fact, either bathe 
in it entirely, in which case it will not hurt 
you, or do not wash in it at all. If you are 
too doubtful of your swimming capacities to 
jump gallantly over the side, and trust 
entirely to your own thews and sinews for a 
glorious bath, make acquaintance with one 
of the sailors, fasten a well padded strap 
round your chest, securing it in its place by 
shoulder straps; to this harness fasten 
firmly a mate Us (mind it is long enough), 
and then go off foremost ; youcannot hurt. 
Tt is a treat however that cannot of course be 
mdulged in when the ship is under canvass. 


i pane as lable a 
Those lazy barges in Holland are amusing 
enough to travel by if you have plenty of 
time on your hands, and you will get many a 
scene for your sketch-book in them if you 
have an artist’s eye. Indeed, this is by far 
the best way of seeing Holland properly. If 
a good painter, too, would consent to rough 
it on a raft going down the Rhine, he would 
get some fine subjects, and see the noble 
river under aspects unknown to the everyday 
traveller by the steamer. The fires of the 
charcoal burners on the hills by night, the 
solitary lights from the watchers’ huts among 
the vines, the frowning tower and beetling 
crag, awful in the darkness, would suggest a 
thousand new ideas to the poet and painter ; 
while, to a man who really understands Ger- 
man, the talk of the boatman, full of story 


|and superstitions, would not be without its 


charm, and his expenses would not exceed a 
shilling a day! Rowing against the stream 
of the Rhine is unfortunately out of the 
question, and in consequence of shifting sands 
and other things it would be, I am told, 
dangerous to row down stream, otherwise a 
pleasant thing enough. The dress of the people 
seems to go a hundred years back, and to 
acquire a wild picturesque character that is 
altogether lost during the annual invasion of 
the foreigners, A Rhine peasant in December 
is a very different person to the same man 
in Juiy. The sheepskin coat, the fur cap, the 
muff, the snow shoes, make quite a character 
of him, and the red dresses of the women 
are prvaty indeed, Spend six weeks, too, at 
Coblentz, in winter, and you will know more of 
the people when you go away, than in a score 
of summers. You will find yourself admitted 
into their pleasures, and will become familiar 
with quaint and beautiful scenes. Winter is 
the season of enjoyment, too, in Germany: 
the season of “ Wein-lesen,” a sort of Bac- 
chana.ian festival; the time of song, and 
mirth, and Christmas trees, and dancing, and 
love-making, and match-making, and mar- 
riages. Even your innkeeper becomes a 
pleasant fellow with a racy wit, instead of 
the unconscionable harpy presiding over a 
trap to catch travellers. I once was in 
Germany at this time of the year, and found 
that I had never before known the real charm 
of sauerkraut and black puddings ; or what 
an odd, singing, dancing, saving, dreaming, 
stuffing, love-making, visiting, lazy, gossipping, 
speculating, friendshippy (there is no other 
word for it), maudlin, smoking, soaking life 
the Germans lead, when really at home and 
left to their own devices. 

Your German, independently of his summer 
excursion—which is quite a necessity with 
him—is a traveller at heart. On the other 


hand, your Spaniard, Italian, Frenchman, 
Swede, Dane, Portuguese, and Oriental, 
appear to have a distaste for travelling. Go 
where you will, you may find an Englishman, 
a Dutchman, a German, and an American ; 
other nations like to stop at home, 
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